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WHICH IOWA ARE YOU FARMING IN?—See page 9 
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In FIVE months... 


88,000 hog raisers 


have obtained this 


CosT-CUTTING PLAN! 


A* last, a simple, definite plan 
for cutting hog costs! A prac- 
tical working method which every 
hog raiser can use to lower costs of 
production and thus increase profit. 


That’s the new Cost-Cutting 
Plan for Hog Raisers, worked out 
for you by hog authorities com- 
posing the Moorman Cost-Cutting 
Council of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association. 


In the five short months since this Plan 
was first announced, more than 88,000 farm- 
ers have obtained it! Men who see in cost- 
cutting the quickest, easiest, surest way to 
make their profit larger. 


Is the new Plan practical? Will it increase 
hog profit? Is the need for such a plan felt 
among hog men throughout the country today? 


> > 


Sit in 
on Cost-Cutting 
Radio Meetings! 


MR. ROBERT J. EVANS 
at the microphone 


Practical ways to save on hog costs are given you in 
these weekly meetings over the radio! Sponsored by 
the Moorman Company, and conducted with the co- 
operation of Cost-Cutting Council members. 

Tune in! Every Friday noon, 12:45 to 1:00 P. M. 
Central Standard Time, on any of these stations: WHO 
(Des Moines), WOW (Omaha), or KSTP (St. Paul). 
You'll also enjoy the Moorman “‘Singing Party,” every 
Monday evening at 7:30 to 8:00 P. M. Central Standard 
Time, on station WLS (Chicago). 


Read what these hog men say! Here are 
just a few among hundreds of comments from 
hog raisers everywhere: 

“I never thought cost-cutting could be 
made so simple. Any hog raiser can put the 
new Cost-Cutting Plan to work with but 
little extra time and equipment. We are see- 
ing results already. Wouldn’t raise hogs any 
other way.’’— Frank Roepke, Quimby, Iowa. 

“T have used the new Cost-Cutting Plan 
since it first came out. Can see a big differ- 
ence in my herd already. Expect a good in- 
crease in profit. This Plan is more beneficial 
than anything I have ever tried.’’— William 
Heimmes, Hartington, Neb. 

“Since using the new Cost-Cutting Plan, I 
can see why the old way of hog raising does 
not produce cheap pork. I know this Plan 
will make money for me. You’ve done a real 
job in making cost-cutting practical—not 
just a theory.”—Tom Elverod, Volga, S. D. 





The Cost-Cutting Council is organized in accordance with 
a Plan for the Unification of the Swine Industry adopted 
by the National Swine Growers’ Association on Nov. 30, 
1925, Dec. 3, 1926, and Nov. 29, 1927. 


Seven simple essentials comprise the Cost- 
Cutting Plan. Seven things you can do, right 
on your own farm, to save on feed; reduce 
deaths and disease; get bigger, sturdier lit- 
ters; bring hogs to best market weight and 
finish in less time, with less expense, less risk. 


The men who worked out this Plan are men 
who know hogs—recognized as among the 
foremost swine authorities in the nation. And 
what they’ve drawn up is yours for the asking 
—free. Sign and mail the coupon below—now! 


*¢‘Moorman’s’’ will help cut your costs 


Mineral feeding as one factor in cutting costs is strongly 
advised by leading hog authorities. 

It is not the purpose of the Cost-Cutting Council 
or the National Swine Growers’ Association to rec- 
ommend any particular mineral mixture; and they 
do not. 

But for real results in this one division of cost-cut- 
ting, the Moorman Company suggests Moorman’s Hog 
Minerals. Thousands of satisfied users can testify that 
Moorman’s actually does cut hog costs. With Moorman’s 
you save on feed. Hog gains are much faster, over a 
much shorter feeding period. You get bigger, healthier 
litters; build sturdy resistance to disease. And Moor- 
man’s is economical—only 2% of the hog’s total ration. 
Talk it over with your local Moorman Man! 


THE MOORMAN MEG. Co., QUINCY, ILL. 


__ SEND FOR COST- CUTTING__ 
BOOK NOW 
The Moorman Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. L-10, Quincy, IIl. 
Send me at once a free copy of your new book: 
“The New Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers.’ 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 





Name.... 





Address............ 

















MoorMan’s MiInERAL FEEDS 


MADE BY THE LARGEST 


MINERAL FEED 


MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
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Runty, Wormy Pigs Need 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 













This weazened, rough-haired runt 
wasn’t worth much until he was put 
on a diet of “Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” 
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Then see what happens! The worms 
are expelled quickly. #lis appetite im- 
proves. His feed does him more good. 
Hair smooths down. His sides fill out. 
He begins to stretch out and put on 
weight. At six months, he’ll be a prof- 
itable hog. 

That’s what “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 
does for poor-doing pigs. 


J. L. BARTON, Neleigh, Neb., says: 

“My father threw out 2 rants he didn’t 
want to bother with. They weighed 25 
pounds each.. I took them and gave 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH” mixed with 
grain. In 2 months time they weighed 
about 90 pounds each. Sold one and 
am keeping the other for a sow.” 










































WONDERFUL 
“Your medicine is won- 
derful. It will do what 
you say, if one feeds ‘it 
according to directions. 
Several neighbors, after 
seeing my hogs, are go- 
ing to use it.” 
—WALLACE 
BERGLUND, 
Red Oak, Jowa 


“My pigs 





Liquid 


time. 
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A Profitable Liquid 
Hog Remedy 


Highly concentrated. Composed of a 
combination of 8 recognized ingredients. 

Nearest Hog-Health man will gladly 
come to your place and actually show you 
ie used. Formula has remarkable 











QUICK RESULTS 
were 
growing as they should. 
HOG-HEALTH 
sure made them come to 
I am pleased with 
the quick results I got 
from feeding your prod- 


—C. H. GESINK, 
Sioux Center, Iowa, 


sick pigs looked better. In a 
week they began to fill out. And 
when he sold them a little later, 
they topped the South Omaha 
market with a 248-lb. average! 

Remarkable? Yes! But not unusual 
or “Liquid HOG-HEALTH.”  Every- 
where you go now you hear of new proofs 
of what this improved, easy-to-give liquid 
hog remedy can do. Hog raisers by thou- 
sands have switched to it. 


“a ” 
‘Best I Ever Used 
. 
Say Hog Raisers 
“Tl had wonderful results feeding your 
medicine to my Necro pigs that were dy- 
ing. In 2 weeks’ time they were all O. K. 
and haven’t lost another one”—says John 
J. DeGroot, Hull, Iowa. 


“Liquid HOG-HEALTH is the best stuff 
out for hogs. My pigs sure have shown 
improvement using it. There is 
nothing that can compare with it”’—says 


J. B. Cassens, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


“It is more than you claim for it. My 
pigs were such a sick-looking bunch be- 
fore feeding Liquid HOG-HEALTH I had 
almost decided to give up raising hogs. 
Now, they are just fine’”—says Herman 
Stamp & Son, Lewis, Iowa. 


“$5 Profits for Every 
$1 of Costs” 


Hog men who “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH” sure do make the money! 
Read what F. C. Thompson, Neb., says: 

“T have fed many kinds of hog medi- 
cines but ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ gives 
best results. I got $5 for every $1 in- 
vested in it.” 
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READ THIS 
“Fed Liquid 

HEALTH to 62 
that were very sick. 
They got healthy and 
put on gains at the same 
time. Gained better than 
half a pound a day dur- 
ing the treatment.” 

. C. HENNINGS, 
Waverly, Iowa 
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long ago. 
doing fine 


says GEO. 


“It helped me top the market 


with a bunch of infected 
hogs that had been 
dying a few months 


General Veterinary 















“Liquid HOG-HEALTH 
has improved my hogs 
so much that I am sorry 
I did not know about it 


passed a lot of worms.” 
*—JOHN SHIMEK, 
Calmar, Iowa. 





BUSSE 


GRISwoLD.10WA 





before” 


‘‘T never saw sick pigs improve so quick as 
when I started giving ‘‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH,’’ 
agill says Busse. 

‘*Por 3 straight years I had lost a lot of pigs.’’ 
THEN—last year, after losing one-third of his fall pigs, Busse tried 
‘‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH.”’ See what happened! Three days later those 
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Works Wonders for 
Sick and Wormy Pigs 


If your pigs are sick or wormy, give 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” See how it 
worms pigs without bad after-effects. 
No starving. No individual treat- 
ments. Just mix with feed. 

Give it for Necro, Flu, Mixed Infec 
tion or Swine Plague. Hundreds of 
users will tell you what quick results 
it gives. 


Great for 
Poor-Doing Pigs 


Try it on runty, poor-doing pigs. 
Makes them “steam along,” say users. 
They thrive, pile on weight, feed goes 
farther. 

TRY THIS—pen off some 
poor-doing pigs. Give them 
HOG-HEALTH” for a single month. 
See how they’ll lose worms. Watch 
the appetites pick up—hair smooth out 
—sides begin to fill out. Weigh them 
before treatment and at the end of the 
month. The gains will amaze you! 


Wonderful for 
. oe 
Little Pigs 
Gives little pigs a great start. They 
develop extra vitality that wards off 
sickness. Milk and feed does them 
more good. They develop bone and 
flesh quickly. Avoids runts. Give to 
sows immediately, and to pigs as soon 


as they can eat. 
Make up your mind 


WRITE right now to mail the 


coupon for FREE Hog-Health book 
and free sample of “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH.” Send today. Don’t put it 
off—send N-O-W! 


Laboratory 


Omaha, Neb. 


sick and 
“Liquid 





Valuable Bottle of 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 






Send 


No 
Money 


Find out — TODAY ~— 
about “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH.” Get this free 
trial bottle. See how easy 

Watch 


how 


it is to use. 


the hogs like it. They'll 
eat fee mixed with “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” when 
they won’t touch grain alone. Easiest medicine to 
get hogs to eat you ever saw. Send NOW. Even if 


your hogs are well now, find out about this product. 
Then. you'll be prepared when some trouble shows 
up. Rush the coupon TODAY! 


Amazing, New Hog Book Tells 
How to Get Most Money With 
Hogs. 80 Pages 


Get your free copy of new 80-page Hog-Health 
book. Packed solid with vital hog-raising facts 
Many published for the first time. Exposes the cause 
of 90% of hog troubles. Shows how to avoid it. 


Read how successful hog raisers worm pigs, supply 
minerals, treat sick hogs, raise 250-lb. hogs in 6 
months. Chapters on cause, symptoms and treat- 
ment of dozetis of hog diseases. Rush coupon to- 
day! Don’t put it off. Coupon brings free sample 
and big, new book. Write N-O-W! 









. Gave them 
Liquid HOG-HEALTH 
and it sure straightened 
them up quick. yave 
them a real appetite. @ 
They have had no flu at 
all. Send me 2 gal. 
















WORMS 










My hogs are Bridgewater, Iow, 


now. They 










MAIL COUPON NOW 











GENERAL VETERINARY LABORATORY 
Dept. B-107, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of your 
new 80-page Hog-Health book, and free sample of 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” 


NAME 





TOWN 





STATE R. F. D 
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HURRY CALLS FOR How does medical 

THE DOCTOR service in the 
country compare with the situation nine 
years ago? The article on page 5 pre- 
sents the result of a survey among Wal- 
§Jaces’ Farmer readers. 


STATE TAXES AND The bad news 

THE ASSEMBLY from the Iowa 
legislature this week still is that a two- 
mill tax inerease in the state levy is very 
probable. The legislative report on page 
10 gives some of the high points of the 
last week. In the Odds and Ends on page 
7 is a comment on a new kind of an in- 
come tax bill. 


tOWA IS FIVE Soils and surfaces dif- 
FARM STATES fer enough in lowa to 
produce wide variations in farming prace- 
tices. If we were to divide the state on 
the basis of soil surface and farming hab- 
its, we could get five fairly distinct di- 
visions. Dr. C. L. Holmes in the article 
on page 9 tells what these divisions are 
and what causes them. 


ANOTHER LONG, At the moment of 
HARD WINTER writing, it feels a lit- 
tle like spring, but most people will agree 
that we have had more snow and more 
cold weather this last winter than for 
some vears pasi. How does it compare 
with the hard winters of early days? In 
the article on page 8 Newton B. Ashby, 
an early settler in Lucas county, tells of 
the winter of ’64. 


MORE ABOUT Some of the prize win- 
FERTILIZERS ning letters in the fer- 
tilizer contest didn’t get in the article we 
published last week. Some more of them 
appear on page 11 of this issue. 


ON THE ROAD TO Flood in his trip 

THE JUNGLE around the world is 
preparing to get a taste of a different 
kind of travel than he struck in going 
across the Sahara This time it is to be 
jungle travel, with too much rain as a 
barrier rather than sand and no water at 
all. The current installment of the Flood 
series is on page 12. 


START THE If you haven’t been read- 
NEW SERIAL ing the new story, Land 
Hunger, better start it this week. The 
synopsis gives you an even break with 
the rest of the readers. Turn to page 15. 


HOMEMAKING An article on. spring 
DEPARTMENT ‘styles leads the Home- 
making Department on page 16. There's 
another quilt design and a variety of oth- 
er material on page 19. 


THE POULTRY There's a lot of talk 
DEPARTMENT about baby chicks in 
cold weather in the Poultry Department, 
starting on page 21. This is a _ subject 
that was uppermost in mind when the ar- 
ticles were prepared. Right at this par- 
ticular minute, some of us have the de- 
lusion that spring may actually be here 
and that we won't have to worry about 
cold weather care. Yet there is still a 
good dit of March to come, and the odds 
are that we will have to do some warry- 
ing before good weather starts in in ear- 
nest. 


TUBERCULOSIS Do you know how to 

IN POULTRY make sure that a hen 
is tuberculous, or what to do if the dis- 
ease gets in the flock? The article by 
Doctor Billings, which starts on page 8, 
will be helpful to every poultryman. 


ovary. sxe SOME There was a bunch 

AMS of good programs 
wl =. ae last week, but not all radio 
listeners in the country were able to get 
them. The comments of the contributors 
to our Radio Department will interest 
you. Turn to page 32. 


THE OUTLOOK How much longer is | 


FOR BUSINESS the industrial prosper- 
ity of the United States to continue? 
What will a collapse mean to agriculture? 
Read the editorial on page 6. 
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Good fences pay for themselves 4 
Limes pay for good fences, in the form of lost profits, if you do not oe 
have them. Damaged crops that cannot be harvested, corn the hers 
pickers overlook, grain scattered in the stubble field, valuable animals doze 
killed on the highways or by gorging, are all losses that good hog and ad 
stock-tight fences will prevent—losses that are greater than the cost = 
of the fence—losses that can be turned into profits. whe 
Hog and stock-tight fences not only stop these wastes but put you “ . 
in position to profit by the practice of Balanced Farming. Crops and er 
stock can be rotated and diversified, the McLean county system of pe 
hog sanitation successfully followed, yields per acre increased, crops to b 


sold more profitably on the hoof, the soil fertility replaced, the farm in ; 
worth more per acre and much farm labor saved by let- saat 














ting hogs and stock do part of the harvesting. = 
Although the well fenced farm is sometimes regarded the result hab 
of prosperity, it is actually the first step toward prosperity. The beet 
most successful farmers have well-fenced farms. They have con- phy 
trol over their operations, they make possible the rotation of both vest 
their stock and crops—the practices which increase income. 0 
You can follow these without a big outlay of cash. A few The 
additional stretches of fence this year will stop enough losses to anes 
pay for the fence. A few more added next year and the next will ian 
completely re-fence your farm within a few years. Buy good fence. is § 
Erect it on Red Top Steel Fence Posts. These are easy to drive at pres 
iii ici any season of the year. 200 to 300 aday is an easy job for one man prac 
dis Sha, Se es ts ene with the Red Top One Man Driver. And always keep a few bun- 
eS ee Se dies of Red Tops on the farm. With these handy you can quickly 
ensely practical and easy to fol- = ‘ ‘i 
low. With it et hand you can replace rotting wood posts or repair weak spots in the fence lines D 
a bee re lbon Sha mgy or throw up a needed temporary or cross fence. Red Tops are pen 
strong, durable. Made of tough, springy rail steel, they give long com 
years of service in the fence lines. There is no element of risk in phy 
buying Red Tops—they are guaranteed. > r 
10S 
tion 


Red Top g 


GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 





Talk to Your Red Top Dealer Now 


He will be glad to help you work out economically a plan to 
add the new fence and repair the old fence lines which you 
need to stop waste and increase the return on your investment. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street; Chicago; Illinois 


———— 
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SAFETY FIRST—BUY YOUR GOODS FROM FIRMS 
ADVERTISING IN WALLACES’ FARMER 
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“| “Doctor! How Quick 
Can You Get Here?” 


Survey Compares Medical Service in Country Now 
and Nine Years Ago 


of medical service? The last year or so 

particularly, a good many groups, in- 
cluding such a conservative and reputable one 
as the National Grange, have been doing a good 
deal of worrying about the decrease in num- 
bers of country and small town doctors. A 
dozen magazines have had articles discussing 
the decrease in numbers and prophesying the 
speedy coming of a time when it will be almost 
impossible for the rural family to get a doctor 
when he is needed. Some of them go so far as 
to say that for many parts of the country that 
time is already here. 

So far as decrease in numbers of country 
doctors is concerned, these people have figures 
to back them up. Doctor Van Bibber, writing 
in the North American Review, says: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to a survey made for the General Ed- 
ucation Board, there were in 1906 approxi- 
mately 33,000 physicians in places of 1,000 in- 
habitants or less. In 1924 this number had 
been reduced to 27,000, a loss of 6,000 rural 
physicians in eighteen years. More recent in- 
vestigation shows that almost one-third of the 
towns of 1,000 or less thruout the United States 
which had physicians in 1914 had none in 1925. 
The average age of rural doctors thruout the 
country in 1925 was fifty-two years. Since the 
average retiring age of the American physician 
is sixty-two years, it will be seen that the 
present generation of country doctors will have 
practically disappeared in another ten years.”’ 


} RE corn belt families suffering from lack 


Physicians Going to the Cities 


Dr. Joseph Garland, writing in The Inde- 
pendent, makes a survey of the situation and 
comes to the following conclusions: ‘‘'That 


physicians are abandoning rural districts in fa- 
vor of cities; that a very large proportion of 
those who remain belong to the older genera- 
tion ; that recent graduates show little or no in- 
clination to practice outside the large centers 
of population; that in hundreds of rural dis- 





tricts medical care is inade- 
quate, if not absolutely lack- 
ing.’’ 

The National Grange, com- 
menting on the survey by the 
General Education board, 
says: ‘‘It is a menace, to say 
the least, that only a very 
small percentage of the med- 














ical doctors graduated dur- 
ing the past ten years have 
taken up the practice of their 
profession in rural districts. 
Careful study reveals that there are literally 
scores of rural counties in the United States 





FEWER DOCTORS BUT— 


There are fewer doctors in the country 
than there were nine years ago. Plenty of 
figures prove that. But does the decrease 
in numbers mean poorer medical service? 
Most authorities say yes. We decided to 
ask the farmers themselves. The article on 
this page gives the result of a survey made 
among Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 

The automobile, the hard road, the tele- 
phone, the local hospital, the school nurse, 
the free clinic, the educational work in be- 
half of preventive treatment, have all 
helped to balance the decrease in number 
of country doctors. Have they quite made 
up the difference? Well, read what corn 
belt farmers say. 











where not a single doctor receiving his degree 

during the past ten years has settled.”’ 
Quotations to the same-effect could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. The case seems to be 
proved without question that 











the number of doctors serving 
the country districts has de- 
creased. There also seems a 
probability that this decrease 
will continue. The conelu- 
sion most observers seem to 
draw from these facets is that 
the country must be getting 
poorer medical service than it 
did ten vears ago. 

Is this true? Does the de- 
crease in the number of doc- 
tors inevitably mean that the 
farm family is not getting the 
medical attention it should 
have? 

No final answer to a ques- 
tion of this sort is possible. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, however, 
has gone to the trouble of ask- 
ing a group of its correspond- 
ents in Iowa and states bor- 













“The doctor got there too late.” This is the report 


fr 
district where roads are up 2 





om an occasional 







dering Iowa a few questions 
designed to show what change 
j med j ; Se - 


the OTe ‘ Le 


Travelling over a road like this, a doctor in northwestern Iowa reaches 
a patient twenty miles away half an hour after he gets the call. 


ice in the last nine years. These question- 
naires were designed to compare the years 1919 
and 1928. Nineteen hundred and nineteen was 
selected rather than 1918 in order to avoid the 
confusion which would have resulted from com- 
paring an epidemic year with an ordinary year. 

From these inquiries sixty-seven replies were 
received. It should be added that these replies 
were all from competent observers who have 
probably a much better opportunity than the 
average to check up on conditions in their ter- 
ritory. 

In the first place, the answers indicate that 
the published statements about the decrease in 
the number of doctors check with the corre- 
spondents’ own experience. One lowa farmer 
writes: 

‘“‘The interesting fact is that in 1919 there 
were four doctors engaged in general practice 
in a town of about one thousand. This year 
there are two doctors engaged in general prac- 
tice, and one of these quite old and has chiefly 
office practice. A third has a private hospital 
and takes relatively few outside ecases.’’ 


Prefer Services of Younger Men 


An Iowa farm woman writes: ‘‘ has 


eleven doctors, but only three or four of them 
will make country calls. Those who do are 
very much overerowded.”’ 

A farmer says: ‘‘In a few small towns where 
a doctor is located, you will find him nearly al- 
ways an old man, and most folks prefer to wait 
a little longer for a younger doctor from a 
larger place.”’ 

But the real question at issue, of course, is 
how the farmer has been affected by this de- 
crease. In the first place, we asked how long 
it took a doctor to get to the farm in 1919 and 
how long in 1928. To ask the number of miles 
he would have to travel would have meant 
nothing, because a man in an automobile, trav- 
eling over good roads, ean get where he is 
needed more quickly over a ten-mile stretch 
than a man with a horse and buggy over a mile 
of muddy road. 

Thirty reported that there was no difference 
in the time. In most eases the doctor came 
from a longer distance ; but the good roads and 
the automobile brought him on fast enough so 
that he made as good time as the doctor closer 
by did in 1919. Ten reported that the time of 
getting the doctor out had been markedly re- 
duced. Four said that it took longer to get a 
doctor out than it did nine years ago. 

In each favorable report, of course, better 
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WHEN BUSINESS TURNS DOWNWARD 


HE business and stock market boom the last 


vear or two has been as much justified as 
1919 and 1920. The land 
boom ten vears ago was apparently legitimate 
because of the fact that farm profits, at that 
time, were greater than they had ever been 
before, and every one reasoned that with such 
profits, land values ought to be marked up ac- 
In like manner, the past year or 


the land boom in 


cordingly. 
two, profits in most businesses in eastern cities 
have been very great, Stocks representing 
ownership in these particular lines of business 
have been marked up accordingly. On the av- 
erage, they are now selling three times as high 
as they did seven years ago. This is because 
the profits are more than twice as great. 

Probably there are five times as many people 
indulging in the stock market boom of 1928-29 
as there were farmers taking part in the land 
boom of 1919-20. When the bottom fell out of 
the land boom, it became customary for the peo- 
ple in the cities to blame the farmers for lack 
of ordinary business judgment. We are won- 
dering if the farmers in the near future are 
going to have the opportunity of putting the 
shoe on the other foot. 

Warren and Pearson, of the Cornell Agri- 
cultural College, at Ithaca, New York, have 
written an excellent deseription of the present 
state of business: 

**A considerable part of the boom in the 
stock market and the building boom has been 
due to cheap food. Sinee it has not been neces- 
sary to send the money to farms, it was avail- 
able for expenditures in the cities. Part of the 
money was saved, and savings bank deposits 
are at reeord heights. Part of it has been in- 
vested in stocks and bonds, and inereased the 
demand for these. Part of it has expressed 
itself in a demand for better homes. This de- 
mand came when there had been relatively lit- 
tle building of houses. Over-building and an 
over-boom in the stock market were inevitable. 
Ultimately, a period of reaction will occur, fol- 
lowed, as it always is, by a period of recovery. 

‘‘In the similar period following the Civil 


war, there was a time when city houses were 
as difficult to sell as farms are now. After the 
Civil war, there was a short period of reaction 
followed by a building boom and a rise in the 
stock market, which resulted in a decided re- 
action nine years after deflation began. Thus 
far, the changes have been very similar, but 
more violent. This is the ninth year since de- 
flation began, and while it is not certain that a 
reaction will come this year, caution in busi- 
ness affairs, particularly in debts, seems ad- 
visable. Data for the Civil war do not seem 
to indicate that the reaction in cities was in- 
jurious to agriculture, except for the man who 
had debts that he could not meet. It is true 
that any injury to agriculture ultimately in- 
jures the city, but the first effect of this in- 
jury may be beneficial to the cities, as the cheap 
food has been in recent years. It is also true 
that injury to cities will ultimately hurt the 
farmers, but it may not hurt them at onee. 
Types of farming which produce luxuries are 
more immediately affected by city conditions 
than other types of farming.”’ 

From a practical middle-west farm point of 
view, this analysis means first, that now is a 
bad time to increase indebtedness. Money is 
scarce today, and is likely to continue scaree 
for a year or two. Farmers who have any 
money ahead should consider using it to pay 
off debts rather than do any expanding. 

When the business depression comes, it is 
likely that the produets which will be damaged 
in price will be butter, beef and faney fruits 
and vegetables. Corn, wheat, pork and eotton 
are not likely to be so much influenced. While 
the next severe business depression may em- 
barrass a few farmers who have loans coming 
due, and may perhaps have a little effect on 
dairy farmers and cattle feeders, we believe 
that they will get as much good as harm out 
of this coming depression. As Warren and 
Pearson point out, the agricultural depression 
from 1921 to date has done the cities some tem- 
porary good, and in like manner the business 
depression, when it comes, may do the farms 
some temporary good. Of course, in the long 
run, depression to any particular class ean not 
mean anything but harm to other classes. 





COMPULSORY OR OPTIONAL? 


HERE has been raised again the question 

of compulsory versus optional military 
training in Towa state schools. Much of the 
discussion over it seems to us to miss the point. 
No one is opposing military training as such. 
Everyone recognizes the need of having some 
means of training junior officers for the reg- 
ular army and the reserve. The young men at 
the state schools who have a leaning in that 
direction ought to be permitted and even en- 
couraged to take military work. Yet to force 
every male student to take a smattering of mil- 
itary training seems a waste of time and 
money. 

As physical training, military drill does not 
compare with gymnasium work and organized 
athleties. It should be remembered also that 
the boy who would respond with enthusiasm to 
a compulsory draft in time of war may make 
a poor cadet in compulsory drill in time of 
peace. The cadet corps itself would be better 
off and would do better work without inelud- 
ing unwilling students. 

Basically, compulsion in this field is undem- 
ocratic; it does not belong in our edueational 
system. Give the young men the opportunity 
to choose drill or extra work in physical eduea- 
tion as they please. After all, a student who 
specializes in basketball, for instanee, and who 
develops quickness of mind and muscle in that 
highly competitive sport, is likely to be bet- 
ter raw material for the army than one who 
has unwillingly slouched thru a few hours of 
drill. 


—— 


1929 IOWA CORN YIELD TEST 


OE ROBINSON, at Ames, has issued a pam. 

| phlet giving plans for the 1929 corn yield 
test. This year all the sorts must be sent iy 
without dust treatment. Last year, according 
to the pamphlet, the dusted sorts yielded on 
the average three or four bushels more per acre 
than the untreated. Of course, the object of 
the corn yield test is to determine differences 
in the yielding power of the various strains of 
corn and not differences in methods of treating 
seed. As usual, the rules provide that any 
Towa farmer ean get his corn tested for yield 
in any one of the twelve districts of the state 
by sending Joe Robinson four pounds of seed 
and three dollars. 

The pamphlet, which can be obtained by 


writing Robinson, not only gives the rules for 


the 1929 test but also a complete description 
of the 1928 test and a summary of the results 
for the past nine years. In this summary it 
appears very clearly that in northern Iowa 
Golden King is outstanding; in north-central 
Iowa, Ioleaming, Clampitt and Osterland; in 
south-central Iowa, Pfister’s Krug and Ioleam- 
ing; and in southern Iowa, Pfister’s Krug and 
Walden Dent. 

We again urge all Iowa farmers who wish 
to check up on the yielding power of their corn 
to send four pounds of their seed together with 
three dollars to Joe Robinson before May 1. 





TARIFF DEFEAT 


HE danger of a special session, so far as the 

work of tariff revision is concerned, was 
stated very clearly the other day in a Washing- 
ton report by Mark Sullivan. He said that it 
would be quite possible for there to ‘‘arise here 
in Washington a conflict of interest between 
our farmers who want increased protection on 
their crops, and our manufacturers, who have 
an opposing motive. That is, some American 
manufacturers have strong motives for want- 
ing the tariff low on farm erops, but decidedly 
the contrary motive about their own prod- 
WES..0.4 6 

‘““Within congress, any contest between farm- 
ers and manufacturers, if fought to the finish, 
would. be likely to end in victory for the man- 
ufaecturers.”’ 

Tariff revision at this special session of con- 
gress may turn out to be the worst gold brick 
the farmer has ever had handed to him if our 
farm congressmen and farm representatives at 
Washington are not both watehful and cour- 
ageous. 





THE LATE SPRING? 


PRING work is going to come on with a 
rush and unless the next six weeks are 
drier than usual many farmers will be a week 
late in planting their corn. It would seem like- 
lv, therefore, that this is a year when men 
with good horses or tractors in good repair will 
profit more than usual. Now is the time to 
repair both the tractors and the horses. A 
farmer friend tells us that he repairs his horses 
during the late winter and early spring by 
feeding them sufficiently so that they are in 
good flesh when spring work begins. This ex- 
tra feeding really should be started in Febru- 
ary but even at this late date something ean he 
done toward putting horses in better condition 
for spring work. We urge our readers to put 


forth every effort to get their crops in as early” 


as possible this year. It is only about one year 
in five that early seeded oats and clover are 
damaged by cold weather in early April. 





You have the means; some are in want. The tine 
may come when they will have the means and you 
will be in need. Let us as servants of a common 


Lord even up as far as we can the inequalities of life - 


and share the burdens with each other. That i$: 
true Christian equwality—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE PARK VACATION 
TOUR 


N RESPONSE to our announcement in the 

February 8 issue, of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Vacation Tour to Yellowstone park, we have 
received more than two hundred fifty inquiries 
and approximately thirty-five actual reserva- 
tions for the tour have already been made. 
Many of our readers, in writing, have expressed 
deep interest in the proposed vacation tour, and 
it would seem without doubt that the full 125 
necessary to secure the special train, and even 
more than that, will desire to go. As stated in 
the original article, the first 150 reservations 
will have the preference, and those who desire 
to go should make their reservations with us 
as early as possible. It will be a great trip, 
eight days in all, and every day chock-full of 
interest. The wonders of Yellowstone park 
will be an ever-unfailing source of inspiration. 
The mountain scenery, the geysers, the paint 
pots, the magnificent inland lake, and the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, rich in its 
beauty and grandeur, are things to look for- 
ward to seeing, and things to talk about after 
they have been seen. The campfire at night, 
the stunts and songs, and the opportunity for 
making new friends and acquaintances, are not 
the least of the advantages of the trip. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er folks at Bozeman, where the Montana State 
Agricultural College is located, also in Dakota, 
where several stops will be made, one of the 
most interesting being the visit to the Indian 
tribe at Mandan. 

Making the trip by train is ideal. There will 
be good times en route and splendid fellowship. 
We look forward to making this trip with our 
farm friends, with a good deal of pleasure. The 
cost of the trip is remarkably low. Our read- 
ers will find the itinerary, which we will be 
glad to send on request, very interesting. We 
will try to take care of as many as register, but 
the first 150 folks who make reservations will, 
of course, be entitled to preference. We feel 
sure that those who decide to go will be more 
than pleased with the trip we have planned and 
that they will have many pleasant memories 
of the tour in the years to come. : 








HYSTERIA AND IMMIGRATION 


ECENTLY an advertisement appeared in a 
Washington, D. C., newspaper. It said, 
among other things: 

‘‘The Nye resolution No. 192 to postpone the 
national origins provision now before the sen- 
ate immigration committee, is a proposal in the 
interests of people whose bodies are here but 
whose hearts are in Europe. . . . This discrim- 
ination reflects on the racial stock of the peo- 
ple of this country who reclaimed the wilder- 
ness, fought most of its battles and made it one 
united nation from sea to sea.’’ 

All this uproar is over the attempt to use the 
present ‘‘eensus of 1890’’ plan instead of the 
“national origins’’ plan as a basis for admit- 
ting immigrants. What is the difference be- 
tween the two programs? Under either plan 
approximately the same number of immigrants 
would be admitted every year. Under the na- 
tional origins plan, the number of immigrants 
from southern Europe would be increased four 
thousand. The number from northern Europe 
Would be cut down fifteen thousand. More 
immigrants are admitted from England, Seot- 
land and northern Ireland and fewer from the 
Scandinavian countries, Germany and the Irish 
Free State. 

_ The advertisement quoted above sounds as 
if the advocates of the national origins plan 
Were getting hysterical. The Swedes, the Nor- 
Wegians, the Danes, the Germans and the Irish 
have played a big part in the building up of 
the middle west. When anybody talks about 
racial stocks that reclaimed the wilderness and 


















fought the country’s battles, immigrants and 
the descendants of immigrants from _ these 
countries have a right to talk as proudly as 
those from any other. 

It is entirely proper to debate the proper 
basis for admitting the limited number of im- 
migrants that congress has declared we now 
want. It is ridiculous, however, to support one 
plan by vicious slanders against an important 
and reputable part of the population. Inci- 
dentally it might be remembered that both 
Governor Smith and President Hoover in the 
recent campaign declared that they thought 
the national origins plan unsatisfactory. 





A DISTURBING RUMOR 


PRESIDENT HOOVER, according to some 

newspaper reports, has ‘selected Representa- 
tive Franklin Fort, of New Jersey, to present 
the farm views of the administration in the 
committee on agriculture, Such a selection 
would bring great disappointment and would 
be very unfortunate. 

Mr. Fort does not have a single farm in his 
New Jersey district. It would seem, in view of 
the past, that he believes the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill, even with the equalization fee omitted, 
is too liberal to agriculture. He is inclined to 
give the farm even less than Coolidge and Jar- 
dine were willing to give. His speech at Kan- 
sas City showed little, if any, sympathy with 
agriculture. He is a smart man but evidently 
fails to realize the importance of agriculture to 
our national life. 

A man like Fort is hardly fitted to present a 
program based on President MHoover’s ad- 
dresses at Palo Alto and at St. Louis. These 
addresses promised action that would bring 
more income to the farm than even the most 
enthusiastic advocate of farm relief hoped to 
gain from the passage of his favorite measure. 

We hope the newspapers are wrong. Fort, 
as the spokesman of the administration on ag- 
riculture, would be a straw that would show 


a gale blowing in the wrong direction. 
NE of the most convenient hog feeding es- 
tablishments which I have ever seen is on 
the farm of Chris Rhodes, in northern Wash- 
ington county, Iowa.. He has a combination of 
double corn crib and sheltered hog feeding floor 
which is quite unique. This ecorn-hog building 
is 40x44 feet. The two corn cribs are each 40 
feet in length by 5 feet wide by 16 feet high. 
Of course, there is a driveway between the two 
corn cribs, with the customary inside elevator 
for putting the corn into the erib. 

The hog feeding floor, which is under the 
same roof with the corn eribs, but which is not 
between the cribs, is 40x16 feet. The unusual 
thing is the automatie way of delivering shelled 
corn into the self-feeder. This is so simple that 
a ten-year-old boy ean take care of the feeding 
of seventy hogs without any trouble. To ac- 
complish this, Mr. Rhodes fixed up a big over- 
head chute, which is & feet high, 12 feet wide 
and 12 feet long. He shells his corn in the big 
driveway between the two eribs, and then the 
shelled corn is elevated by the inside elevator 
to this chute, which starts from the top of the 
building and follows the roof line down to 2 
point just above the self-feeders. All that is 
necessary to fill the self-feeder is to pull a 
wooden slide in the chute, and the shelled corn 
comes tumbling out. The chute will hold 


around 700 bushels, and Mr. Rhodes ordinarily 
shells about 500 bushels at a time. Between his 








Odds and Ends | 








corn erib and the feeding floor, he has a feed 
alley and also some small bins for the storing 
of ground oats, commercial feeds, tankage, lin- 
seed oil meal, ete. Of course, the feeding floor 
is of cement, and there is a cement alley-way 


leading from this to another hog house, which 
is bedded with straw, and where the hogs sleep 
at night. I have never seen a corn and hog es- 
tablishment which appealed to me as being so 
convenient as that of Chris Rhodes. 





REPRESENTATIVE VAN WERT, of 

Franklin county, has introduced a new in- 
come tax bill which the business men of Iowa 
will like much better than Patterson’s bill, al- 
tho the farmers will not like it as well. The 
proposal is that every adult citizen of Iowa 
over twenty-one years of age should pay a $5 
tax, no matter what his income may be. If his 
income is $1,000 or more he pays 1 per cent. 
There are no deductions for children or mar- 
ried people. This means that the bill in opera- 
tion would compel about half the farmers of 
Iowa to pay a tax of $15 or $20. I would 
roughly estimate that with Iowa income as it is 
today the farmers of the state under this bill 
would pay annually a total of about $4,000,000 
and the town and city people about $7,000,000. 
This sum would be sufficient to replace com- 
pletely the present property tax levied by the 
state on land. I question whether any disinter- 
ested person can criticise the Van Wert income 
tax bill as being unfair to the people of the 
towns and cities of Iowa. It would lighten the 
tax burden on the average quarter section 
about $20. 





F YOU don’t like the way the assessors as- 

sessed your farm this year you have the right 
to appeal to the township trustees which meet 
as a board of review the first Monday in April. 
If you are to make an effective case before the 
board of review you must prove that your land 
is assessed higher relative to its true value than 
other land in your township. Of course, we 
all recognize now that all land both in towns 
and in the open country is being assessed at 
around 50 per cent of its true value. The law 
directs that land shall be assessed at its actual 
value, but in practice nearly every township 
in the state is assessing land at about 50 per 
cent of its actual value. If your land is being 
assessed at more than 60 per cent of its actual 
value, it may be worth while for you to appear 
before the township trustees the first Monday 
in April. 





OME of the towns and cities of Iowa as well 
as certain rural townships have made a 
systematie effort to undervalue their property 
for taxation purposes with the result that the 
millage levy is better than 200 mills. Of 
course, for local purposes it doesn’t make any 
differenee whether the millage levy is high and 
the property levy low or the millage levy is low 
and the property value is high. But for the 
purpose of county and state expenses it makes 
a lot of difference because a community which 
systematically undervalues can escape its fair 
share of county and state taxes. In some ways 
it is too bad that we do not have a state tax 
commission to look into the property valua- 
tions of some of these towns where the millage 
rate is over 180. Of course, the high millage 
rate may mean that the town is unnecessarily 
extravagant but it may also mean that a deter- 
mined effort is being made to avoid paying a 
proper share of county and state taxes. 





EVERAL soybean men have told me dur- 
ing the past year or two that the Dunfield 
soybean has several advantages over the Man- 
chu, which is the most popular bean in Iowa 
at the present time. It seems that the Dunfield 
grows a little more erect, somewhat more vigor- 
ously, and that it has the advantage of carry- 
ing the beans just a little higher. The beans 
stiek on better and for combine harvesting seem 

to be decidedly superior. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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Feeding Cattle in Lucas County in 1864 


An Iowa Farm Boy of the Sixties Tells of a Record Hard Winter 


Y FATHER was a stock buyer and feed- 
M er. We lived in Lucas county, Iowa, ° 


sixty miles distant from the railroad, 
and hence the only corn market was that made 
by the cattle feeder, Corn was usually cut up 
and fed from the shock, hauled to the feed yard 
on sleds, scattered on the ground, and 
when the steers had eaten what they 
would, the hogs were turned in to 
clean up. 

The method of operating was for the 
feeder to find a feed yard with abun- 
dance of water either from, a ereek or 
from springs. Then he bought corn in 
the fields from such radius as could be 
hauled profitably, to the feed yard. This 
corn Was bought to be delivered in the 
shock or bought standing, and the feed- 
er paid for cutting and shocking. Ox 
teams were usually used to haul the 
corn from the field to the feed yard. 
They were better fitted for breaking 
roads thru deep or drifted snow, and 
were safer in the feed yard to let stand 
while the driver was scattering the feed, 
which was taken off the sled in great 
armfuls and seattered thinly, When the 
corn supply at one yard was eaten up, 
the herd was driven to the next, and 
usually the progress from one yard to 
the next was on the way to market. 

Feeders Four or Five Years Old 

In those early days, the steers that 
came into the feed yards were chiefly 
four and five years old. With free 
range in summer, straw stacks, prairie 
hay, corn stalks or corn fodder, a steer 
could be grown to four years very 
cheaply. Baby beef was unknown. 

We had a great spring of water on 
our farm, and hence our place was one 
of the feed lots, and we usually had 150 
to 200 head of steers in the feed yard 
for several weeks. The chief diversion 
of my brothers and myself, and a few 
of our boy cronies, was breaking steers 
to work. We had a team of stand-by 
work oxen—Ben and Lion. Lion was a 
huge ox; both were very gentle. We , 


By Newton B. Ashby 


also had a great log stable. We would go into 
the herd and pick the wildest and quickest 
moving steer, usually a four-year-old. Our aim 
was to get quick-stepping steers for leaders. We 





would herd such a steer into the log stable 
alongside of Ben or Lion. We would then 
build him in agaist the old ex so tight he could 
not struggle. Then we would yoke him with 
the old ox, plait their tails together to keep the 
untrained ox from turning the yoke; then 
take down the barricade, turn them out 
and let the old work ox drag and knock 
the other about until he was yoke-wise, 
A second steer would be put thru the 
same procedure. Then the two were 
yoked together and put in the lead of 
the old oxen. It was remarkable how 
quickly a fine team of lead oxen could 
be developed out of a pair of wild 
steers. The fun was heightened by 
some danger, aS an occasional steer 
would charge us while we were endeav- 
oring to drive him into the stable. In 
such ease, nimble feet or a diversion 
was necessary to avoid casualty. 

The feeder of the cattle suffered 
many hardships. The colder and 
stormier the weather, the longer hours 
he must work, Then, too, in those days 
none of the modern devices for pro- 
tecting the feet were known. The arctie 
overshoe had not been invented. Men 
wore leather boots which were greased 
with tallow. 


Lost Several Toes by Freezing 


Jake Camerine was the cattle feeder 
at our place in the winter of ‘63 and 
64. It was a record cold winter. Cam- 
erine froze his feet so badly that great 
pieces sloughed off, and some of his 
toes as well. The herd came to our 
place that year the 30th day of Decem- 
ber, 1863. It was a soft winter day 
after a long cold spell. The sun shone 
and a warm south wind blew softly. 
The herd, numbering about 150 steers 
and the hogs to follow, reached our 
place just at sun-down, and with the 
going down of the sun a blizzard struck 
from the northwest, coming as swiftly 
as a flash of lightning. We had great 
stack yards of prairie hay, and all the 
men could do (Concluded on page 25) 


Ridding the Poultry Flock of ‘Tuberculosis 


How to Identify the Disease in Poultry and What to Do About It 


N THE human family the destructiveness of 
I tuberculosis is well known, but when we re- 
fer to poultry, we shrug our shoulders and 
steadily refuse to get excited about it. I think 
the chief reason why so little has been done to 
stamp it out is for that very reason—the flock 
owner does not get up in arms about it. I can 
see a reason for this, too. It is quite simple. 
Tubereulosis is a sly and crafty disease. It 
does not kill a lot of birds at one time, but 
instead takes only one now and then and keeps 
steadily eating away at the vitals of the flock. 
The birds don’t look just right, they don’t aet 
just right and they do not eat and develop as 
they should. The owner ean’t see anything 
particularly the matter with them and waits 
hoping that things will improve. 

Certain things that have taken place of re- 
cent years are doing just what we were hoping 
for. They have helped create an active in- 
terest in the disease, get people talking about it 
and prepared to start something. Those eer- 
tain things are the facts about the relation of 
chicken tuberculosis to tuberculosis in swine. 
Briefly, we have learned to our sorrow that a 
great part of the infection in hogs is directly 
traced to chickens. You ean see now the rea- 
son for all the exeitement. <A chicken is not 
worth much, but a hog is a very different mat- 
ter. As a result of trustworthy investigations 


By Dr. W. A. Billings 


we now know positively that we will never 
eradicate the disease from our hogs until steps 
are taken to clean up the farm flock. We knew 
for a long time that hogs got part of their in- 
fection from cattle, but we didn’t dream that 
the biggest source of infection was the diseased 
chieken. 

I want to take a little time to tell you in as 
few words as possible how you yourself can ree- 
ognize the disease in your chickens. In the first 
place, chicken T. B. is a contagious disease as 
much so as smallpox. It isn’t by poor feeding 
or poor housing, altho these things can aggra- 
vate the trouble. Another thing, it is incura- 
ble. No medicine will do a speck of good. It 
is not caused by worms. I mention this because 
such statements are frequently made by people 
who ought to know better. 


Some Symptoms of Tuberculosis 


I made the statement in the first lesson 
that you ean not go much on the symptoms of a 
sick bird. I still stick to it. Nevertheless, there 
are a few things that will enable us to suspect 
the disease. First, the birds do not all die at 
onee or in large numbers—just once in awhile. 
They are apt to get very thin and the combs 
and wattles may be pale in color. They may 


limp from general weakness. They sometimes 
develop a diarrhea. If one were to depend en- 
tirely on these symptoms, how could you dis- 
tinguish it from worms? You couldn’t and 
neither could I. 

The next things to do after you suspect the 
disease from these symptoms is to kill one of 
the suspected birds and open it. Lay it on its 
back some place, and with a sharp knife cut 
around the breast bone and turn it back over 
the head. This will expose the internal organs 
and enable you to have a good look at the bird’s 
insides. Look for grayish or yellowish white 
spots on the liver. When you cut thru the liver 
you will note some of these same spots or lumps 
on the inside. The knife sort of grits as it 
slides thru them. Then examine the spleen. 
The spleen is a. little round organ, the same 
color as the liver, and is located directly under 
the liver, right beside the gall bladder or bile 
sac. In health the spleen is about the size of 4 
marble. When affected with T. B. it may be 
greatly enlarged. This same enlargment also 
applies to the liver. The spleen will often be 
found to contain the same yellowish white spots 
as are seen on the liver. 

Next you will remove the intestines entirely 
from the rest of the careass and examine care- 
fully for grayish white warts or growths on the 


outsides. These three (Continued on page 23) 
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In Which of the Iowas Is Your Farm? 


Different Soils and Difference in Lay of Land Make Iowa Into Five Farm States 








By C. L. Holmes 


L£6£EN0 


and farm organization in 
Iowa during these years of 
readjustment following the 
World war with its sweeping 
economie changes which have 
brought so much disturbance 
and need for change in agri- 
culture. 

Very significant differ- 
enees in farming are to be 
found from farm to farm as a 
result of both internal differ- 
ences in soil and surface and 
in the qualifications and en- 
dowment of the farmer him- 
self. However, with 213,000 
farms in the state, it is impos- 








Percentages of farm land devoted to different crops. 


corn in three sections. 


in the minds of most people by the produc- 

tion of corn, oats and hay as crops, and 
hogs, beef cattle and dairying as livestock en- 
terprises. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that 
lowa farming is highly uniform over the entire 
extent of the state. It differs materially from 
rezion to region and from farm to farm. 

3ut why should there be differences? Why, 
for example, should Mr. Black, who is farming 
a half section in Calhoun county on grain share 
lease, have only five acres of hay and twenty 
acres of pasture, all the rest of the farm being 
in corn and oats, while Mr. Brown, in Jeffer- 
son, has twice as much corn as oats and as 
much land in pasture as in both of these erops 
together? Or why does Smith, in Fayette coun- 
ty, keep and milk dairy cows while Jones, in 
Pottawattamie, would never milk a cow except 
to get eream for his coffee, and fills his feed 
lots with western steers? 

The particular form of organization for pro- 
duction to be found in any community or on 
any farm is in the long run the result of the 
farmer's attempt to adjust his farming to two 
separate kinds of conditions and forces. The 
first of these are natural conditions to be found 
in the type of the soil, the surface of the land, 
and the elements of the climate such as rain- 
fall and length of growing season. The second 
are economic influences which make themselves 
felt by the farmer in the prices he gets for his 
products and the amounts he has to pay for the 
things he buys with which to carry on his 
farming. 


Three Factors To Be Considered 


Farmers differ greatly in the amount of cap- 
ital they have available, in their ability to do 
certain kinds of farming, and in their likes and 
dislikes with reference to different kinds of 
farm work. Altogether, then, we have three 
things which determine what our farming shall 
be: The man in eharge, his natural environ- 
ment, and his economic environment. 

A few years ago, the agricultural economics 
section of the Iowa station undertook a sys- 
tematie study of the variations in farm organi- 
zation and their causes under a project which 
we called ‘‘Types of Farming in Iowa.’’ We 
did this because we felt that such a study 
would help us better to understand the farm 
Management problems of the state and to un- 
derstand them in a concrete and definite way 
Instead of merely in generalities. We wanted 
to know what were the elements and character- 
istics of good farming in the different parts of 
the state and under varying conditions. We 
felt sure that what was good farming in one 
county might be distinctly different from what 
Tepresented the best organization of the farm- 
Ing industry in another. Further, we felt that 
Such a study would enable us better to under- 


I )WA farming is pretty well characterized 


stand the need for changes in farming method 








sible to study all of these dif- 
ferences. The most useful 
thing that we could do, at 
least at the outset, was to 
study the regional or geographic differences in 
farming as they appear from the study of the 
statistics available by counties and townships 
for the state. The map in Figure 1 shows the 
result of a preliminary classification of the 
farming of the state upon this basis. The re- 


Pasture outranks 





HOW MANY STATES IS IOWA? 


Nobody can say, with any accuracy, 
‘‘This is the way we handle hogs in 
Iowa,’”’ or ‘‘This is the kind of crop we 
get in Iowa.’’? From the farming stand- 
point, Iowa is not one state; it is sev- 
eral. Doctor Holmes finds five divisions. 
Soil and surface make the difference 
and bring about different crops, differ- 
ent farming habits, and a difference in 
the type and number of stock handled. 

In this, the first of a series, Doctor 
Holmes sketches the differences between 
the five sections, tells how these differ- 
ences came about. What section does 
your farm fall in? Is your farm typical 
of its district? Do the divisions Doctor 
Holmes suggests check with your obser- 
vation and experience? 











gions here outlined ‘are, of course, only ap- 
proximately accurate. There are very few 
sharp lines marking sweeping differences in 
the farming. Further, these boundaries may 
change their positions from time to time as 
the farming changes in response to changes in 
prices of products. However, we have settled 
upon the present division as 


This means that there is a superabundance of 
concentrated feeds and a relative scarcity of 
roughage. The map in Figure 2 reflects this 
same condition in a different way. This shows 
the relative importance of the different sources 
of gross income to Iowa farmers for the year 
1924. While hogs are the most important 
source of income, it is significant to note that 
something like 22 per cent of the farmer’s in- 
come is derived from the sale of corn and that 
oats sales represent another 16 per cent. The 
cash sale of these two crops together makes up 
a much higher percentage of the farmer’s gross 
income than is true of any other part of the 
state. This is the thing which gives this area 
its outstanding characteristics. 

Another characteristic of the cash grain area 
is the relative scarcity of livestock. As com- 
pared with the other parts of the state, and as 
measured also by the abundant production of 
feed, this area is conspicuous for the compara- 
tively small amount of cattle and even of hogs. 
This is the more striking when measured in 
terms of livestock in proportion to grain crops. 
There are only forty-five head of hogs market- 
ed per 100 acres of grain in this area as com- 
pared with almost double this number in the 
eastern livestock area. Even in the other three 
areas there are over 50 per cent more hogs mar- 
keted per 100 acres of grain than is true in this 
cash grain area. The same thing is true in gen- 
eral, as can be seen from the table, with refer- 
ence to beef cattle and dairying. 

Let us study next the dairy area. Here we 
find oats and corn again to be the leading grain 
crops, but we find that they occupy a distinctly 
smaller percentage of the total farm land than 
in the cash grain area. Correspondingly, there 
are much higher percentages of hay and pas- 
ture. Again, as measured by income, livestock 
products stand out as by far the most im- 
portant. 


Hogs Lead Even in Dairy Section 


Here again hogs lead as the chief source of 
income. Even the sale of cattle bulks slightly 
higher than the sale of dairy products. Indeed, 
this area, like the cash grain area, gets its name 
not because dairying is the most important 
enterprise, but because in this section it is 
vastly more important than it is in the other 
parts of the state. If space permitted the ex- 
amination of this distribution on a county ba- 
sis, we would see that several counties included 
in this area are outstanding in dairying while 
in the others it drops to a relatively unimpor- 
tant position. (We may refer to the table at 
the end of this article to get an idea of the 
status of livestock enterprises.) There are 
fourteen dairy cows and heifers to each 100 
acres of grain here. In only one other area, 
southern Iowa, is there more than half this 
number. It is worth noting also that on the 
same basis the dairy (Concluded on page 14) 





being the most significant one 
we could make to serve as a 
basis for a useful regional 
classification of the types of 
farming. 

Let us proceed to a brief 
characterization of the nature 
of the farming in each of 
these areas. We will take the 
cash grain area first. This is 
so named not because a major 
fraction of the grain raised 
there is actually sold rather 
than fed, but because a high- 
er percentage of it is sold 
than is true in any other part 
of the state. A glance at the 
map shows that the two pre- 
dominating crops in this area 
are corn and oats; and that 














hay and pasture occupy a rel- 
atively unimportant position. 






Sources of income of Iowa farmers in different sections. Note the 
overwhelming importance of hogs in every section. 
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| objections of the governor 
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Tax Ferret Bill Killed | 


Senate Sustains Governor's Veto by Close Vote 


HE tax ferret bill, passed by a big ' 
majority in both houses of the 
legislaturé and supported by the Iowa 
farm organizations, met its end last 
week when the governoor’s veto was 


| sustained by seventeen senators. Only 


one vote was cast against it in the 


| senate when it went thru earlier in 


the session. The vote last week was 
31 to 17 in favor of the bill and against 
the veto, three short of the necessary 
two-thirds to pass it over the veto. 

Farm organizations supporting the 
bill insisted that it would have added 
at least two millions to state revenues, 
and would have made unnecessary the 
two mill increase in the state levy on 
general property which now seems 
likely. The law now on the statute 
books permits the employment of tax 
ferrets to assist the regular county 
officers and provides for payment out 
of the general fund on a salary or per 
diem basis. The amendment embodied 
in the bill provided that the expenses | 
for such work should be_ prorated 
against the funds benefited. 

An unusual feature of the debate 


Linn and Senator Doran of Boone, 
both of whom usually vote with the 
state administration, leading the fight 
for over-riding the veto. Brookins of 
Chickasaw and Gilchrist of Pocahon- 
tas, both members of the farm group 
in the senate, also defended the bill. 
Senator Baird of Pottawattamie and 
Shaff of Clinton backed the governor. 

Referring to the big vote for the 
bill when it came up earlier in the 
session, Senator Brookins asked: “Is 
there a single senator who will take 
the bill and say he didn’t know what 
he was doing when he voted for it?” 
He pointed out that the tax ferret law 
was already on the books, and that all 


| the amendment did was to charge the 


expense of such work against the 
funds benefited, instead of taking it 
all out of the general fund. 

Senator Gilchrist of Pocahontas 
made a detailed analysis of the gov- 
ernor’s objections and of the provi- 
sions of the bill. He concluded: “The 
are not 
founded on the correct view of the 
statutes of the state. This bill com- 
plies with every specific objection that 
he has made to the measure.” 

Senator Gilchrist asserted that the 
tax ferret law that was repealed some 


years ago was properly detested be- | 


cause it gave the tax ferrets a per- 
centage of the money they collected. 
The pending amendment, he pointed 
out, made no change in the features of 
the existing law, which put the tax fer- 
rets on a salary or per diem basis, 
but simply changed the source from 
which the funds for their 
were to be drawn. He admitted that 
the entire tax system needed overhaul- 


expenses | 


ing, and that a state with a modern | 


tax program wouldn't need tax ferrets, 
but that with the tax laws in the pres- 
ent state, the most effective way to get 
some revenue from the moneys and 
credits tax was the use of ferrets. 
Senator Shaff of Clinton declared 
that the bill was only “salve where a 
major operation was necessary.” He 
insisted that 
While 
he admitted that the moneys and 
credits act was flagrantly violated, 
he claimed that the bill wouldn’t help 
matters any. “We need general tax 
revision at this session in a big, com- 
prehensive way,” he declared. “There 
is no use in fiddling with quack rem- 
edies that don’t reach the real evil.” 
Senator Doran of Boone, speaking 
for the bill, declared: “All arguments 
advanced against the measure come 
from senators from large cities.” He 
called attention to the great pressure 
that had been brought by lobbyists 
against the bill that “The strong op- 
position simply shows that a good 
lobbyist is trying to earn his money.” 
He pointed out that Boone county thru 


| 
| 


the bill would tend to | 
| drive money out of the state. 





the use of the ferret had gained forty 
thousand in revenue at a cost of 
$6,000. 

Senator Clark of Linn declared: 


“The whole tax system should be re- | 


vised, but that is no reason to vote 
against every amendment proposed to 
help out the present laws.” As to 
the proposal to recodify the tax laws, 
he declared that the folks who wanted 
this had had sixty days to bring in a 


bill, and that nothing had been heard | 


of it until the tax ferret matter came 
up. He predicted that in case the fer- 
ret bill was beaten, the same silence 
would continue for the rest of the ses- 
sion. 

In the roll call for the vote the fol- 
lowing voted for the tax ferret bill: 

Anderson, Beatty, Bennett, Black- 
ford, Brookins, Brush, Carroll, Christo- 
phel, Clark of Cerro Gordo, Clark of 
Linn, Clark of Marion, Cole, Doran, 
Gilchrist, Gunderson, Hager, Ickis, 
Kent, Langfitt, Leonard, Lowe, Mac- 
Donald, McLeland, Moen, Patterson, 
Stanley, Stoddard, Tabor, Thompson, 
Ulstad, Wilson of Page—31. 

The following voted against it: 

Baird, Benson, Bergman, Bissell, 
Booth, Carden, Clearman, Cochrane, 
Kimberly, Klemme, Merritt, Rigby, 








Rogers, Shaff, Shane, Topping, Wilson | 


of Polk—17. 

Another interesting debate develop- 
ed in the senate when the Patterson 
bill providing for the substitution of 
optional for compulsory military drill 
in the state schools came up. Sen- 
«tor Patterson quoted leading author- 
ities on physical education, to the ef- 
fect that as physical education drill 
was worthless if not actually harmful. 
He told of the terrific increases in 
military and naval expenditures. He 
concluded that “the only material ef- 
fect of making military drill compul- 
sory in state schools is to build up 
sentiment for heavy expenditures for 
the army and navy.” 

Senator Klemme of Winneshiek, 
chairman of the committee which had 
recommended indefinite postponement 
of the bill, spoke in favor of the com- 
mittee’s action. So did Senator Clark 
of Linn, who declared: “I appreciate 
the opportunity to take a crack at this 
thing as it goes by us on the way to 
the ash heap.” He told how the com- 
mittee had “listened to those pink tea 
pacifists talk at the public hearing,” 
and insisted that those who were fa- 
voring the bill had “insulted the ideals 
that made this country glorious, and 
insulted the uniform.” 

He spoke of the compulsory drill at 
Coe college, where this drill didn’t 
“have the support of the majority of 
the faculty, but did have the support 
of the majority of the board of trus- 
tees.”” He added: “If the senator from 
Kossuth wants to stay in the minority, 
let him continue to introduce bills like 
this.” 


Senator Gilchrist of Pocahontas | 


spoke briefly against the bill. 
Baird of Pottawattamie told how ath- 
letics had helped make American sol- 
diers efficient in the great war, and 
added that athletics had taught the 
lesson of “every man for himself. 
That’s the basis of our success in 
war.” He asked: “Why let our flag 
be dragged in the dust because some 
folks who didn’t buy liberty bonds or 
support the war bring in a bill like 
this?” 

Senator Stanley of Mahaska sug- 
gested to the speakers against the 
bill that they were going too far in 
intimating that advocates of the mea- 
sure were unpatriotic. He insisted that 


the issue was not military training, | 


but compulsory as opposed to optionat 
training, and noted that military train- 
ing was the only course which every 
male student in the two state schools 
had to take. Even in the compulsory 
physical education the student had 
some choice of courses. 


(Continue@ on page 25) 


Senator | 
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AKE your own com- 

parison. You will find 
AC alone has the patented one- 
piece, gas-tight construction 
and the welded side wire 
electrode —which is 35 times 
better in electrical conduc- 
tivity than the old “staking” 


method used in ordinary plugs. 


Because of these and other 
important betterments, AC 
will give you best performance 


in car, truck or tractor. 


For the same good reasons, 
AC is used as standard equip- 
ment by more than 200 suc- 
cessful manufacturers. 


Put in a new set of AC’s after 
a season’s driving or 10,000 
miles. That will insure easier 
starting, faster pick-up, more 


power. 


Ask your dealer for AC Spark 
Plugs, proved, by every test, 
standard of the world. 
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Fertilizer Experiences 


Improving Yield and Quality of Field Crops 


ART of the prize winning letters 
P from our readers reporting experi- 
ence with fertilizers on field crops 
were published in the issue of March 
15. Letters giving experience in 
lowa and Minnesota with the use of 
fertilizer on corn, winter wheat, oats, 
and clover follow: 

Alex Reed & Son, of Jackson coun- 
ty (eastern Iowa), tried out a com- 
mercial fertilizer carrying nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, on corn. 
Mr. Reed tells the interesting results 
in the following letter: 

“Last season we planted forty-five 
acres of corn, weing commercial fertil- 
izer at the rate of 135 pounds per acre, 
planted with a conse attachment on 
corn planter, One thirty-acre field was 
right along a state highway, the corn 
rows running directly away from the 
road, and in planting to ascertain the 





| of acid phosphate, 


difference in results we removed the | 


fertilizer from the boxes for twelve 
rows in the center of the field. The 
fertilized corn came up ahead of the 


unfertilized corn and the growth was | 
much faster and up to the time of lay- | 
| other.” 


ing by there was more than two weeks’ 
difference in the growth. 
fertilized corn was about fourteen 
inches high the unfertilized corn was 
only about six inches high. Now here 
one big advantage was in being able to 
cultivate sooner and, owing to the 


When the | 


rapid growth, get the weeds much bet- | 


ter. The twelve rows of unfertilized 
corn could be seen plainly at a dis- 
tance all season and 
comment, and we were asked for a 
great deal of information. One farmer 
thought we had forgot to fill planter 
boxes with corn and did not notice 
the same until after corn came up and 
planted them over again. 

“We started grinding the fertilized 
corn in October for some baby beeves 
and ground it right along, but about 


caused lots of | 


the middle of December, after all corn | 


had been in crib for some time, the 
hired man by miscue got a load of un- 
fertilized corn to grind and it did not 
rind anywhere near as good as the 
fertilized corn and you may believe we 
did not grind any more of it for those 
calves. 
in the quality of the corn more than 
paid for fertilizer and trouble. 

“We husked and weighed the twelve 
rows and husked and weighed six rows 
on each side of them and there was 
about five bushels per acre difference 
in favor of the fertilized corn. Of 
course, there, was a great deal more 
moisture in the unfertilized corn, 
which would make it weigh more. We 
had thirty acres without fertilizer, but 
will use it with all the corn the com- 
ing season.” 

That Henry county (southeast), 
lowa, soils have a real deficiency of 
phosphorus would be indicated by the 
tesults of a superphosphate applica- 
tion to both oats and the clover seeded 
in it as reported by L. L. Tumey: 

“Last spring I broadcasted 200 
Pounds of 18 per cent superphosphate 
to the acre on a piece of fall wheat. 
We thrashed thirty-eight bushels per 
acre. A neighbor who did not use any 
fertilizer got a yield of 12.5 bushels. 

“In the same field I had ten acres of 
oats, on five of which I broadcasted 
200 pounds of 18 per cent superphos- 
Phate. Then I sowed oats and clover 
and double disked them in and har- 
Towed it once. 
I sowed the oats and clover at the 
Same time as the other. It was worked 
in the same way, except that this part 
of the field was cross-harrowed. 

“The yield was thirty bushels more 
ber acre on the part where fertilizer 
Was used. The clover was at least 75 
Per cent better on the part where the 
Phosphate was applied. 

“On my corn 2-12-4 gave an increase 
of 37.5 per cent of extra heavy, well 


Matured corn, which ripened ten days 
ahead of the other part of the field. 


On the other five acres | 


} 


We estimated the difference | 


“I think the use of fertilizers will 
make more money than can possibly 
be made without them, provided there 
is a reasonable amount of judgment 
exercised.” 

Winter wheat in Jasper county (cen- 
tral), Iowa, was increased in yield 
from sixteen to twenty-seven bushels 
by the use of superphosphate in a test 
conducted by Donald I. Young: 

“During my vocational agricultural 
training in high school I took five 
acres of wheat as a project. Half of 
this field I fertilized with 300 pounds 
at a cost of $9. 
When harvesting time came I kept ac- 
curate records of the thrashing and 


found that the half without fertilizer | 


yielded sixteen bushels to the acre, as 
compared with twenty-seven of that 
of the fertilized. When I sold my 
wheat I got $1.20 a bushel for it; or a 
net profit of $19.20 over that of the un- 
fertilized two and one-half acres. 
“This does not represent all the 
profit from the fertilizer because the 
stand of clover was very much better 
on the fertilized side than on the 


Successful resistance to unfavorable 
weather conditions as well as increased 
yield and improved quality of grain 
produced is reported by W. J. Roud- 
abush, of Poweshiek county (central), 
Iowa: 

“In the year 1921 I first experi- 
mented with a one-acre test plot of 
oats ground treated with 48 per cent 
triple superphosphate. Altho it proved 
to be a difficult matter to apply light- 
ly enough so highly concentrated fer- 
tilizer, the results derived therefrom 
were highly satisfactory. The increase 
in vield of oats from this plot, com- 
pared to that of the check plot along- 
side, amounted to eighteen bushels. 
Also, the yield of clover from this plot 
the following year was much greater. 

“Three years ago I applied phos- 
phate to four rows of corn thru the 
middle of a field. The last cultivation 
those four rows were so sturdy and 
tall that I could not plow them, altho 
the other rows were plowed easily. 
Also, the corn from these rows was 
ready to crib at least two weeks ear- 


| lier than was that from the rest of the 
| field. 


| at a swath. 


“In 1926, I applied 175 pounds of 20 
per cent superphosphate to an entire 
thirty-acre field. I used a common 
grain endgate seeder to apply it, and 
attempted to fertilize five corn rows 
Results showed that these 
swaths did not quite meet, and that 
the application was heavier directly 
under the seeder, as the oats were bet- 
ter in the trail of the wagon- 
seeder. That was the year of 
the terrible hot winds. Our other 
fields, sown with the same kind of oats 
and on the same kind of soil, were cut 
first. This grain was so flimsy and 
‘rusty’ that it would hardly go thru 


| the binder, and could not be shocked 





properly. But the thirty-acre field 
which had been. treated with super- 
phosphate, yielded grain which 
only had withstood one and one-half 


| days more of those hot winds, but 
| which also bound and shocked excel- 
| lently. 


The threshed oats was much 
brighter and more plump, and yielded 
twenty-three bushels per acre more 
than did that of the untreated fields. 
This increase alone more than doubled* 
the cost of applying the fertilizer. 
“After the fall rains came, the clover 
grew wonderfully well. However, light 
green strips, about a foot wide, could 
be seen at regular intervals thruout 
the entire field. Upon examination, 
we found these narrow strips to con- 
tain just as many clover plants, but 
they were smalier and lighter green in 
color than were those between the 
strips. The next spring these strips 
showed more prominently than before, 
because now they were black. The 
clover in these strips had winter killed.” 


not | 











When you inspect the new 
John Deere Rotary Hoe, you 
will find many refinements 
and improvements that make 
it a stronger, and even more 
efficient machine than for- 
merly—a real profit-maker 
through its ability to increase 
crop yields. 


Important New Features 
Easier control through a 
handy screw lift; heavier 
bearings and bushings; bet- 
ter clearance for trash; dust- 
proof type transport wheels; 
larger hubs and extra rein- 
forcements which make the 
hoe wheels stronger—these 
are some of the improve- 
ments that make the new 
John Deere superior to any- 
thing that has gone before. 





Write for deneigtice literature. 
Address John Deere, Moline, Ill. 
and ask for Folder RD-645 


JOHN. 









John Deere RH-40 
Two-Row Rotary Hoe 


See This New and 
Improved Rotary Hoe 


What It Will Do 


The John Deere Rotary 
Hoe is unexcelled for early 
cultivation of corn, beans and 


all row crops. It breaks up 
the hard crust which stops 
the seedlings from coming 
through and tears out the 
sprouting weeds without 
damage to the planted crop. 
It is also used extensively as 
a soil pulverizer. 


Two Sizes 

The John Deere Rotary Hoe is 
available in two sizes. The two- 
row size, shown above, will meet 
the needs of many farms, It culti- 
vates a strip seven feet wide each 
time across the field. 

The three-row hoe cultivates a 
strip ten feet six inches wide and 
is recommended for use on the 
larger farms. Flexible gangs on 
the three-row hoe enable it to fol- 
low uneven surfaces of the ground 
much better than a rigid hoe of 
equal length. 








John Deere RH-60 
Three-Row Rotary Hoe 
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MOLINE ILI 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 


at Pha 


ham — 


pa a J amplete balanced ration for both brood sows 
. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 

Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and — — 
they can safely hafidle. No cot eal used. 


10 your dealer canaot supply you. 
CHAMPION MIL MILLING & & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, [OWA 
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HOUSE AND BARN PAINT 


With acco Pare White Lesd end Linseed Oil. Backed by 
the strongest guarantee 


ever put on paint. 
Piet Well wcceccces 


$1.95 per Gal. 
House Paint....... asa Per Gal. 
WRITE FOR C 





FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASS’N 
300 S$. W. Ninth St. Des Moines. lowa 








DON’T LIFT YOUR DRAG 


Guaran' 


TA, IOWA, 
11 4th Ave., 


tion , write 
MARK MFG. CO., 























BABY CHICKS ? 


In the first column, page 31 














complete line of Blasters’ 
Supplies or name of dealer. 





LOW GOST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 150 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. 


S.R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 


Send for prices of our 
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NECESSAR 


Potash pays because plants need 
potash. A complete fertilizer contain- 
ing plenty of potash produces profit- 
able yields, improves crop quality, and 
helps plants resist disease. 





oe =e 


CHEAP - + » 


Potash is as cheap today as before the 
war. The price of potash, per unit of 
plant food, is about 20% cheaper than 
the average price of the twelve leading 
fertilizer materials. 


PLENTIFUL - 7 » 


Fertilizer manufacturers carry large 
stocks of potash. If you have trouble 

_ getting potash, write or wire our nearest 
office and we will help you. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


19 West 44th Street Hurt Building 





NEW YORK ATLANTA 
McCormick Bldg. Lampton Bldg. 
CHICAGO JACKSON, MISS. 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. Bank of San Jose Bldg. 
BALTIMORE SAN JOSE 
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SOOO OOOOOOOOD 


We Want 
Hatching Eggs / 


ATCHERY men everywhere are adding 
their voices to the call that goes out this 
year. There has been a decided scarcity of 

of good hatching eggs for sale and it should pay 
anyone, with a good flock, to advertise. It will 
be most profitable to reach these people who 
want eggs as quickly as possible. 


The quickest and most completely effective way 
to reach the people who are looking for hatching 
esgs, is through the classified section of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. We have received letters indicating that 
a good many people have already sold out all of 
their hatching eggs. Get in on this market. Send 
in your ad today. 


OOOO OOOOOOOOD 














Heading for the Pacific 


Flood and Wilson Prepare for Journey Thru Jungle 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


URMA is usually considered a part 

of the Indian Empire and so Jim 
and I had expected it to present much 
the same appearance as that land of 
riches and of rags, of sophistication 
and superstition, of great architecture 
and illiteracy, of dense population in 
spite of disease and death, which we 


had just found in India proper. But 
we were surprised. : 
Already in Rangoon and in Moul- 


mein we had found a merry land whose 
people were clothed in brighter rai- 


| ment and whose soil produced more 





luxuriant vegetation than adorned her 
jaded older sister on the other side of 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The Burmese are free from the iniq- 
itous caste system which fetters some 
of their Indian cousins. The cow is 
less holy and their women less lowly 
than in India where the cow is one of 
the most respected of all creatures 
and woman is among the least. Most 
of the people in Burma can get some 


enjoyment and peace out of their Bud- | 


dhist religion instead of suffering un- 


| der the superstitions and insanitations 





of the Hindu’s beliefs in India. 
We found that education, of sorts, is 


} 


| 


difficulty in the grounds of a Buddhist 
monastery. We were out for a strol] 
and came upon the rambling park that 
lay about a group of wooden buildings 
on a hill. We decided to walk thru 
and soon found that our presence wag 
attracting considerable attention on 
the part of the barefoot boys who were 
loitering about. They shouted, in Bur. 
mese, at us and then ran to tell others 
and these in turn ran to tell the monks 
in their yellow robes and the whole 
populace kept shouting at us all the 
while. 

We couldn’t understand, except that 
something was wrong and it was prob- 
ably ourselves. We quickened our gait 
with the idea of getting out onto the 
street as quickly as possible, but ap- 
parently the shortest route out would 
have been a retracing of our steps, and 
our intended exit only took us deeper 
into the park itself. 

The evidence of displeasure was rap- 
idly turning into open hostility on the 
part of our pursuers and we were glad 
indeed when we came to a rickety lit- 
tle stile that opened out upon the 
street. Apparently we had invaded 
the sacred precincts of a Buddhist 





Siamese girls carrying 


very general under the Buddhist 
monks, whose chief occupation is 
teaching the boys to read and write, 
while in India 92 per cent of the people 
are entirely illiterate. Women in Bur- 
ma go about freely, are mistresses of 
their homes and sometimes enter into 
business, instead of being placed be- 
neath the cow or isolated in “purdah’”’ 


| as they so often are in India proper. 


Instead of the filth and degradation 
and often the obscenity and disease 
and poverty and squalor of the Hindu 


| temples in India we noted, in Burma, 





the quiet, yellow-robed monks, with 
their shaven heads, 
their monasteries, teaching reading, 


writing and arithmetic. 
Warning Against “Heell” 


In Moulmein we visited the Kyaik- 
thanian pagoda, 150 feet high and 
nearly as long in diameter, that an- 
cient gilded, many-roofed steeple 
founded centuries ago. Inside is a 
huge bell and on this, looking quaintly 
out of place in that land of “oriental” 
writing characters, is an inscription in 
English: ‘This bell is made by Koona- 
lenga the priest, and weighs 600 viss. 
No body design to destroy this bell; 
Moulmein, March 30, 1855. He who de- 
stroyed to this Bell they must be in 
the great Heell, and unable to coming 
out.” The fact that this inscription 
was in English instead of in Burmese 
or in Siamese, the language of their 
ancient foe, shows from which direc- 
tion they must have feared the next 


| blow would fall. 


That same day Jim and I got into 


water from a spring. 





| 


living lazily in | 


| American missionaries 





monastery without removing our shoes 
and without showing the proper def- 
erence to the monks whom everyone 
respects. They had taken our hurried 
departure, shod as we were, as an indi- 
cation of our self-superiority and lack 
of proper respect. We had simply 
been misunderstood. Neither of us 
would have wittingly pretended to any 
disrespect at all. It was their ground 
and, as visitors, we properly wished to 
govern ourselves as they would have 
us do. 

But we had more to do in Moulmein 
than to dwell upon the external ap- 
pearance of the land of Burma. We 
were trying to get across to the Pa- 
cific coast and that promised to he a 
job. The “rains” were already begin- 
ning. The rains drive away some of 
the heat, but it-is no season to travel 
as we would have to, on foot thru the 
jungle. 

We visited a market place in Moul- 
mein, in the custody of an interpreter 
who had been loaned us by some 
in Moulmein 
and bought our supplies for a two 
weeks’ trek thru the bush. We could 
get little information in regard to 


| what we might expect to find along 


the way and so, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of carrying it, we had to take 
along enough food and equipment to 
see us thru. 

A tent would be a bother. We final 
ly decided to keep partly dry within 
our raincoats during the day and to 
depend upon finding shelter of some 
kind at night; if we couldn’t find it 
we would have to go wet. We boiled 
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out a gallon oil can in which to carry 
water for, even tho there would be 
water all about, we knew that we must 
poil all we drank. 
Again Take Up Journey 

Finally, one morning we started. In 
a drenching rain we had all our lug- 
gage hauled down to the dock and 
carried aboard a little steamer lariated 
to the pier. The neck, as usual, was 
covered with the brown peoples of 
southeastern Asia and their diverse 
baggages. 


We bought tickets that | 


entitled us to ride “first class” and | 


were shown into a little room directly 


over the bow, on the one deck of the | 


boat. There was a table and even two 


chairs folded up and lying on the deck. | 


All day it rained. And all day we 
chugged along, between the jungle- 
bound banks of the river. Occasion- 
ally a village would swing into view 
as we rounded a curve in the stream. 
Perched high on their stilts the dozen 
or so grass-roofed huts formed a sun- 
shade for the people who dozed be- 
neath them in the dry season and a 
haven of comparative dryness during 
the rainy season. Everything was up 
on these posts. Apparently flood sea- 
son was a common occurrence. 

Our boat would scuttle up as close 
as we could get to the muddy beach. 
Some brightly-gowned women and 
slightly-gowned men would climb down 
the muddy bank and into a skittish ca- 
noe which would carry them out to 


our boat and then they would scamper | 
aboard. A few bales of freight would | 
be tossed into the canoe and then the | 


wrinkly old ferryman would rest there 
on his oars while we snorted and 
backed and maneuvered about and fi- 
nally started on our way once more. 

Then only that fetid jungle again, 
hemming us in on either side, until a 
half mile farther on perhaps a little 
clearing along the shore would dis- 
close the monastery that belonged to 


the little village we had just left. | 


Sometimes of wood, sometimes of 
brick, the rectangular Buddhist mon- 
asteries were always up on posts or 
piles or on an elevated plot of ground 
and the quiet, peaceful, yellow-gowned 
monks themselves squatted on the 
ground like so many poppies. 

All day long we traveled thus, now 
meeting a long freight boat propelled 
by naked polers, half of the crew 


asleep beneath the thatch-covered shel- | 


ter in the middle, and the other half 
at work. Single file, like so many 
cams upon a shaft, these steady boat- 
men marched to the front of the long, 


overhanging bow, stuck their poles in- | 


to the river bottom and then, pushing 
all the way, marched back again to 
the stern, only to pull out their poles 
and march to the bow again to repeat 
the process. Back and forth, back and 
forth, one, two, three, and sometimes 
four men on each side, marching, 
thrusting, marching, pulling, all day 
long. 

Here came a clumsy craft, solidly 
built of bamboo, criss-crossed several 
lavers thick, floating down the middle 
of the stream. And plump in the mid- 
dle, stepping his shapeless legs up 
and down like a tired horse hitehed to 
a rack, stood a huge elephant. A pile 
of grass had been stacked on the raft 
and he waved his trunk like a forlorn 
flag of distress, his great head moving 
from side to side, wondering, I sup- 
pose, what it was all about. Poor fel- 
low! He could not jump overboard for 
it was a long way to shore, and yet he 
must have puzzled about it all. 

Never have I seen such a picture of 
forlorn and lonely bulk, a Samson 
chained to the pillars of the temple. 
Like Samson he could destroy the raft 
and the little folk who held him, but 
it would mean his own destruction. 
But the elephant was stronger than 
Samson; he had the strength to de- 
Sist. 

Finally we reached Karakak, the 
end of our run. We had been told 
that if we should arrive on time an 
auto bus would meet the boat, and if 
we were late we could sleep on deck 
and take the bus the next day for a 
nine mile run farther inland where our 
































The Chief Reason why Both Railroads 
and Fisher Body Can Find No Substi- 


tutes for 


AILROADS use wood ties instead of 
steel ties, to obtain resiliency. This is 

the same reason why Fisher uses wood in 
building Fisher Bodies. Note, too, that a 
railroad track is of steel and wood construc- 
tion—the same kind of construction used in 
Fisher Bodies . .. Both wood and steel have 
their own particular merits—but Fisher, by 
using both wood and steel, obtains the full 


Cadillac + LaSalle 


Body by FISHER : 


Wood , ; 


’ Buick ’ Oakland ’ 


Oldsmobile °* 


advantages of both materials . . . It costs 
Fisher more to use wood and steel construc- 
tion— but the body which results is worth 
more to the automobile owner. It is worth 
more largely because the wood deadensrum- 
ble and vibration and because, through the 
use of wood, greater durability is obtained * 
«++ That is why all Fisher Bodies, whether 
made for Chevrolet or Cadillac, employ 
wood and steel—the only structural prin- 
ciple compatible with sound body quality. 


Pontiac ’ Chevrolet 





foot travel would finally begin. The 
bus was there and dusk saw us in the 
dak bungalow waiting upon the Bur- 


| mese official in charge of the district 





and telling him our plans. 

This polite official gave us permis- 
sion to stop that night in the quarters 
above his office. He arranged for a 
“boy” to bring, and cook, some supper 
for us, and to boil some drinking water 
for the morrow. He arranged for some 
one to bring us breakfast, and then he 
arranged for an ox cart and oxen- 
eer that would carry our baggage, and 
ourselves if we should care to ride, 
to the Siamese border fifty miles away. 

He gave us a chart of our route that 
included travel on ox carts, on foot, 
perhaps on elephants, on ponies, rail- 
roads, and river rafts. And the “rains” 
were upon us. It rained all night; and 
we were told it would rain for sev- 
eral months. The next few days would 
be interesting. 





‘Letters to the Farm 
Boy”’ 


In 1897, only two years after Wal- 
laces’ Farmer was started, “Uncle 
Henry” Wallace, who was its first ed- 
itor, received a letter from a farm 
boy telling of his troubles and asking 





advice. The first letter, which was 
published in Wallaces’ Farmer, to use 
“Uncle Henry’s” own words, “was 


merely an effort to make matters 
smoother between a certain father and 
his son,” and, as he says, the other 
letters naturally followed. The title 
of the next letter was “The Farm Boy 
and His Mother,” followed by “The 
Farm Boy and His Temper,” “The 
Farm Boy and His Chum.” There are 
eighteen letters in all. Every letter 
has an interesting title, and they are 
chock full of sound wisdom and ad- 
vice, all being written with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the boy, and a 
real desire.to help him solve the prob- 
lems of life. 

After the letters were published in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, there was such a 
demand for them that we published 
them in book form, and a great many 
copies were bought by our subscrib- 
ers, and also by fathers of town boys 
as well. One of the big publishing 
houses of the country was attracted 
by the merit of the book, and they pub- 
lished a good many thousand of 
copies. 

Since that time a new crop of farm 
boys have grown up. These letters are 
just as valuable to the farm boy to- 
day as they were when they were 
first published. We have 100 volumes 


of the book in good cloth binding, and 
| thru a very nice letter received from 


| 


| would be interested. 





a farm boy telling us of his interest in 
reading the book, it occurred to us that 
other farm boys and their parents 
It is a book that 
not only the boys but all the members 
of the family would enjoy reading. 

Orders will be filled as long as the 
supply lasts at $1 each. Make your re- 
mittance payable and send your order 
to Wallaces’ Farmer, Book Depart- 
ment, Des Moines, Iowa. 





For Early Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Could you give me information on 
what to sow for early spring pasture 
for hogs and cattle? I have a fifteen- 
acre field I wish to get in pasture for 
use this spring.” 

About the only thing you can seed 
for early spring pasture is oats and 
rape. You might seed on each acre 
two bushels of oats and four pounds of 
Tape seed. If you seed this in early 
April it will not be ready to pasture 
until early June. At this late date we 
do not know of any way of getting ear- 
lier pasture than this. Do not make 


| the mistake of starting to pasture the 


| oats too early, 
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Which lava Phas a F arming ‘In? 


(Continued from page 9) 


stands high in hog production 
sale of cattle also has a 


area 
and that the 
large place. 

Moving over now to western Iowa, 
let us study the characteristics of 
farming in what we call the western 
meat production area. Here we find 
something quite distinctive in the 
cropping system. It is the outstand- 
ing importance of corn in the crop 
system. More than twice as much 
farm land is devoted to corn in this 
region as is devoted to oats, and while 
hay is not quite so important as it is 
in the dairy area, it is more important 
than it is in the cash grain area. Fur- 
ther, the yields of hay per acre in this 
section are probably higher than in 
other parts of the state and the quality 
is also high. Pasture occupies a fair- 
ly important position also. The domi- 
nant characteristic ’so far as cropping 
is concerned however, is the position 
of the corn crop. 

Now let us look at the sources of 
income for this region. Here, as 
elsewhere, hogs lead. Beef cattle are 
second, accounting for some 60 per 
cent as much income as hogs. The 
sale of corn is responsible for about 
17 per cent of the income. That it is 
as important as this is due to the 
fact that a few townships along the 
Missouri river raise tremendous acre- 
ages of corn and feed but little of it. 
This brings up the average for the 
area as shown in Figure 2. The other 
sources of income are of very minor 
importance. It is in this area that 
hogs and beef cattle reach their maxi- 
mum position in the livestock system. 
Dairying is unimportant, and the feed- 
ing of purchased cattle looms large. 
In some of the counties, at least half 
of the farmers regularly buy from one 
to several carloads of western cattle 
for fattening. It is in the northern 
portion of the area that we find the 
most concentrated hog production in 
the state. 


More Hay and Pasture. 


Now moving across the state to the 
east central portion into what is called 
the eastern meat production area, we 
find a cropping system very closely 
similar to that in the western meat 
area. We find almost the same pre- 
dominance of corn over small grain. 
We find, however, that hay and 
pasture occupy distinctly larger per- 
centages of the total farm area than 
in the western belt. Figure 2 shows 
that hogs and beef cattle are even 
more important as sources of income 
than in western Iowa. This is particu- 
larly true because this section of the 
state produces practically no corn for 
sale. Indeed, in many a sub- 
stantial amount of corn is actually pur- 
chased from other sections of the state 
to be fed on the farms of this area. 


seasons, 


This is true not because there are 
more livestock per hundred acres of 
farm land, for our table shows that 
there is not. It is due to the fact that 
the hilly nature of large portions of 
this belt prevents a high acreage of 
corn and oats. The table shows, that 


there are more livestock per hundred 
acres of grain in the eastern meat belt 
than in the western, but fewer per 
hundred acres of total land in farms. 
A very much smaller percentage of the 
farmers of this area purchase feeder 
cattle than is true in western Iowa. 
In other words, the meat production 
of this belt is primarily a home enter- 
prise, the great bulk of the stock being 
raised on Sea pastures and feed. 


Where They Raise Cattle. 


The so-called southern pasture area 
of Iowa is essentially a meat producing 
area. This is reflected in the income 
figures shown in Figure 2. Here beef 
cattle are responsible for a higher per- 
centage of the farmer’s income than is 
true in any other part of the state. 
It is here that the sale of cattle comes 
nearest to equalling the sale of hogs 
as a source of farm income. And yet 
the farmers of this region buy almost 





no feeder cattle. There are, of course, 
occasional large feeders, but commer- 
cial cattle feeding is not characteris- 
tic. 

These conditions are to be explained 
in terms of the cropping system. A 
glance at Figure 1 shows that pasture 
in this section is vastly more impor- 
tant as measured by area than in any 
other part of the state. Similarly corn 
and oats hold a less important posi- 
tion than anywhere else. In other 
words, livestock raising of this por- 
tion of Iowa is very largely a grazing 
enterprise, due to the large amount of 
pasture. Let us look at the table for 
light on this livestock situation. It 
shows that the number of cattle and 
hogs marketed per hundred acres of 
all farm land is as low or lower than 
in any other area of the state, but 
that the number marketed per hun: 
dred acres of land in grain is at a 
maximum. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that next to the dairy area it- 
self, dairy cattle are most important 


| here as measured by the number per 
' hundred acres of grain land. 


(In his next article, Doctor Holmes 


| will discuss the causes of these sec- 
tional differences.) 














Dehorning Calves 


The best way to dehorn calves is to 
use caustic potash when the calves 
are about one week old. 

When the calf is a week old the 
horns may be detected as small but- 
tons or scurs which aié covered with 
hair. To remove the scurs, clip the 
hair over and around them, then take 
a stick of caustic potash, moisten it 
and rub vigorously until the button 
gets red and blood appears about to 
ooze thru. 

The stick of potash should be 
wrapped in paper at one end so that 
the hands of the operator are not in- 
jured and only a small amount of 
water should be used se that it will 
not run down over the calf’s head. If 
the water from the stick of caustic or 
from the horns is allowed to run, it 
will either injure the eyes or take off 
the hair. If a small amount of vase- 
line is rubbed around the hair sur- 
rounding the buttons it will aid in pre- 
venting any injury to the skin adjacent 
to the horns. 

Calves should be kept in stanchions 
or separated from other calves while 
they are being treated and for a few 
days afterwards. Then any remaining 
caustic may be washed off and the 
place greased with vaseline or similar 
oil. 





Western Eastern Southern 
Cash Grain Dairy Livestock Livestock Pasture 
Area Area Area Area Area 
Hogs marketed per 100 acres land 
BaD RRS ers aN ah iar eee os 31 30 40 39 25 
Hogs marketed per 100 acres land 
da | ine een? ame 700) Sen aN a EERMer =. 45 67 67 85 71 
Cattle marketed per 100 acres 
RNIN REE NING ss occssisss dase saspnsloorsestoccuwon thes 5 4 8 6 4 
Cattle marketed per 100 acres 
SNE ER TED: ss seccns Scinccssecs estnteicsaseactsav behes 7 10 14 13 13 
Cows and heifers kept for milk 
per 100 acres land in farms................ 3 6 3 3 3 
Cows and heifers kept for milk 
5 14 5 3 9 


per 100 acres land in grain.................. 





ogs out and 
Ind amb,’’ says 
- D. Without 
prowler-tght fence, Han ison, Fisher, 
could not have cleaned cockleburrs from 
his oat field with 10 sheepandincreased the 
ery" oe. Neither could the Bron- 
fice at Vernon, Ia., have made, in 5 
years ofa a few sheep, ‘a blue grass 
pasture out of brush covered timberland. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


‘*Galvannealed’® — Copper Bearing 
makes sheep raising extra profitable on even 
small farms. Clean out weeds and | 
gave scattered grain—make wool and 
on what usually goes to waste. Wilbert 
Knox, Ind., with sheep, cleaned sand! 
out of 10 acres boty infested. 
Extra heavy “‘Galvannealed” zinc coat- 
ing and copper in the steel help kee 
out. Full length stays, wavy stran 
can’t-slip knots help make this 
wolt-proot fence cost less by lasting 
Ask your dealer to 
show you RED 
BRA oaagg 
What has_ been 
your experience 
with good fence? We 
will .0O0 or 
more for each letter 
we use. Write for 
details, catal 
3 interesting 
lets that tell how 
others have made 








? Always look 


for the 


hog-tight fence. 
Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. 
3843 industrial St. 
Peoria, Ul. 


| \ (top wire) 
aA 


more money with Red Brand f 








Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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If you were called away tomorrow, would your family inherit 
Or have you arranged to leave 


a burden of mortgage debt? 
them a home debt free? 


The Central Life has a plan that will cancel your mortgage 
if you do nut live to complete your plans. 
smaller than you think—equal to an additional payment of 
114% to 3% interest, depending upon your age. 
pay your mortgage, the money will be available for other pur- 


poses. 


We will gladly furnish information of this plan without 


The cost is perhaps 


If you live to 





obligation to you. Just send the coupon. 


Central Life Plans include others that will assure an education for 


your children, 


an income in old age, family protection for your de- 


pendents, or furnish — for any desired purpose in the future. 
Ask for details. 


Central Life 


Assurance Society 


(MUTUAL) 
T. C. DENNY, President 


DES MOINES 
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Here is how the Central Life 
Mortgage Protection Plan works out 
in a typical case, at age 35: 


siepeaicies $10,000.00 
550.00 


Mortgage amount 
Interest (514% annually). 


Additional cost per year 
of insuring payment of 
SROTIGABO: oso o:c'sc'h 0s ae 236.30 


For about 2%4% additional each 
year, your mortgage will be paid in 
case your plans are interrupted. 





Mail This Coupon Today! 


Central Life Assurance Society, Dept. M-3 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Without obligating me in any way, 
please furnish information of your Mort- 
gage Protection Plan. 


Name ..... ee eee cece eeeeeeeeeeceseeses 


Address 








f 


A Typical Example of the ) 
Mortgage Protection Plan 
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ILLY UPTON was a cattle man. 

That was one reason why he didn’t 
like homesteaders. Yet he felt sorry 
for them, too. The land rush was bring- 
ing in thousands of folks who knew 
nothing about farming; even if they 
had been farmers, nobody but a miracle 


worker could make a living off the | 


dry range country. 

Titus Marshall was a cattle man, too, 
but the homestead rush suited him. He 
dealt in land; he was interested in oil; 
more than that, he wanted Upton’s 
ranch. Homesteads now fenced in Up- 
ton’s stock from the free range except 
in one direction. Right there, Mar- 
shall told Upton, Marshall’s niece was 
going to take up a homestead. 

“Better sell,” he advised. 
shook his head. 

“I’ll get it for nothing, then,” Mar- 
shall declared. 

Upton, however, was more interested 
in Marshall’s niece than in his threats. 
Bailey, a rounder, who was an asso 
ciate of Marshall, was to meet her at 
the morning train and take her out to 
Marshall’s ranch. Upton bribed the 
hotel clerk to let Bailey sleep late (he 
had been on a drunk the night before), 
and went down to the train himself. 
He picked the girl out of the crowd, 
and to her inquiry about her uncle, 
said: 

“He couldn’t come, so I am meeting 
you for him.” 

Marshall, of course, was boiling when 


Upton 





ber, that were everywhere masquerad- 
ing under the pseudonym of house. A 
shallow well was dug near a spring 
hole, and a corral and small barn were 
erected for a saddle horse. 

A new stove and some other pieces 
of furniture were hauled out from the 
Slaton furniture store. 


Barbara began her residence. It was 
not her intention to spend all of her 
time on the place during the winter 
ahead. Whenever the cold became too 
severe or the monotony of the land 
grew depressing, she would go to her 
uncle’s. Good as he was to her, there 
was a certain freedom of action which 
she could enjoy alone, that was denied 
her when living with her decided rela- 
tive. 


T DEVELOPED, however, that she 

was anything but alone. All of the 
unmarried men for miles around some- 
how found that her place lay along 
their route while on business trips, 
mythical or otherwise. Invariably, 
they needed water or directions, and, 
in either case, knocked at her door 
and talked unceasingly while their 
eyes reveled in her beauty. 

In addition to these gallants from 
afar was Morgan, always ready to do 
errands, or cut wood, and never forget- 
ful of the party that he had missed. 
Usually his first statement on appear- 





Before she had a moment to draw back, she was caught in his arms. 


he found out the trick. So was Bailey. 
But the girl, to Upton’s pleasure, ap- 
peared to think the affair amusing 
rather than scandalous. Marshall 
warned Upton to stay away from the 
ranch. 


“See you again—soon,” said Upton | 


to Barbara Marshall. 


He did see her at a masked dance at | 
Marshall’s. Upton attended by borrow: | 


ing, forcibly, the invitation and the 
costume of a guest. His enjoyment of 
the evening was not entirely spoiled 
when Marshall and Bailey discovered 
him. Upton found this a good excuse 
for using Bailey as a stepping-stone in 
making an escape. 





_CHAPTER V. 
— notice the affair at 

Marshall’s had attracted in ad- 
vance, it was as nothing compared to 
the clatter of tongues that followed. 
The matter of the red devil, the kitch- 
en table and upsetting Bailey, added 
the exact dash of peppersauce to sea- 
son the whole proceeding and make it 
prime food for gossip. No meeting of 
two or more north-siders was complete 
without reference to the matter, and 
the laugh that crept around the coun- 
try in ever widening circles added gall 
to the wormwood of Marshall’s and 
Bailey’s chagrin. 

The weather still held beautiful, and 
Marshall, under Bafbara’s urge, hired 
Men to put up a log house on: the 
girl’s claim. The logs came from Mar- 
shall’s grove. He would see no rela- 
tive of his living in one of those piano 
box sided affairs of thin, knotted lum- 





ing had something to do with the ill- 
fated affair, as tho the injustice that 
he had suffered then, entitled him to 
greater consideration now. 

Bailey, also, was a frequent caller, 
and brought flowers or candy with a 
regularity that was depressing to a 
girl who scarcely knew whether to like 
him or not. There was something dead- 
ly about his methods—like a turtle 
making a nest. Always he would do 
it the same, yesterday, today and to- 
morrow. And invariably he spoke to 
her about the wonderful opportunities 
ahead for oil if the settlers would only 
see where their best interests lay and 
sign leases. 

For a time she wondered why he 
should talk oil so strongly, for she had 
no right to sign a lease herself until 
she had proved up and had her deed. 
Then she decided that it was partially 
a desire to set her against Upton, whom 
she knew he hated cordially. Upton, 
too, came to see her, hut his comings 
were different. Always glad to do her-a 
turn, he did not stand about begging 
for. opportunities to be with her, as 
tho they were crumbs from the rich 
man’s table. Without being the least 
offensive, he had a way of seeming to 
take what he wished without effort. If 
she refused him a date, he neither 
sulked and stayed away, nor did he ap- 
pear the next morning, servilely beg- 
ging for-one more chaice. But he was 
not often refused, for th: t was a pun- 
ishment to herself. Here, indeed, was 
a man who inflamed her imagination 
and intrigued her interest. Was it be- 
cause she (Continued on page 27) 
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ig, pate you can treat alt your 
seed grains with a single 
dust disinfectant, Du Bay Cere- 
san. With it you can treat wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and sorghums 
easily, quickly and economically. 
Ceresan is not only remarkably 
effective in its control of 9 im- 
portant diseases that annually 
steal millions of dollars from 
grain farmers—but it is also 
harmless to seed and does not 


clog or corrode metal parts of 
seed drills. 


While new to the farmer, Cere- 
san is backed by the most re- 
markable record of field results 
ever obtained for a seed grain 
treatment. Impartial farm tests 
conducted by many authorities, 
including the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and numerous State 
Experiment Stations, have defi- 
nitely proved the value of Cere- 
san to grain farmers in control- 
ling important cereal diseases. 
Wheat—Bunt or stinking smut, 
and seed-borne flag smut. 


On 1928 spring wheat, Ceresan 
reduced smut to almost nothing. 
The check plots had up to 32% 
of smut. 


Oats—Both loose and covered 


smut. 
oUBAY 
Seed Disinfectants 
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Dr. Benjamin Koehler, of the 
Illinois Experiment Station, re- 
ported Ceresan gave perfect smut 
control on oats, and produced a 
yield increase about double that 
obtained by treatment with for- 
maldehyde. 


Barley—Stripe disease, covered 
smut and loose smut, in certain 
six-row winter varieties. 


Ceresan is the first satisfactory 
dust disinfectant for the control 
of bariey stripe. Dr. H. A. 
Rodenhiser of the University of 
Minnesota, reported it entirely 
checked this disease. 


Sorghum—Kernel smuts. 


Rye—Seed-borne stem smut. 


Ceresan will not clog or corrode 
the drill. Treats seed for only 6 
to 9 cents a bushel. Harmless to 
seed. Directions with package. 


Diseases of many other crops can 
be controlled with Du Bay Seed 
Disinfectants. Mail the coupon 
below for information, or ask 
your seedsman, druggist, hard- 
ware dealer or general merchant 
for pamphlets on Semesan Jr., 
for seed corn; Semesan Bel, the 
instantaneous potato dip; and 
Semesan, for vegetable and flower 
seed and bulbs. 


Bayver-Semesan Company, INc., 
Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions 
of The Bayer Company, Inc., and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


CERESAN 


REG. U. B. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Grains 











Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send FREE, Du Bay pamphlets checked below. 
0 Cereal (] Corn (J Potato (J Flower ([ Vegetable 
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HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 

to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 


ment. 


It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 

It there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants. 
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'M JUST back from a window shop- 

ping tour and my head’s in a whirl, 
what with all that riot of spring colors, 
dizzy print fabrics and the swirling 
flares and ripples. 


window shopping always 
with a mad desire to go 
home and do something desperate 
to my last year’s wardrobe—doesn’'t 
it you? And window shopping first, 
and buying the second time you're 
downtown insures a more satisfactory 
purchase since we all are a little more 
sane after we go home and analyze our 
old wardrobe—and our bank account. 

Then, too, we’re, less apt to make 
mistakes about choosing the right col- 
ors, and, who knows, when we get 
back home we may discover a “make 
over” possibility. 

You'll say—‘“but we haven’t time 
to shop one day and buy the second 
time downtown.” 

I know, so I’m going to tell you what 
I've discovered on my first spring 
window shopping tour. 


Back to the Ensemble. 


Spring 
leaves me 


this is for early wear, 
there’s the tweed or light wool en- 
semble. It usually comes in three 
pieces—the skirt, silk blouse, and coat 
—and you'll find the coat any length 
from a short finger-tip jacket to three- 
quarters or seven-eighths the dress 
length. 

Most of the suit skirts are belted, 
but a few fasten to a foundation waist. 
The blouses are made so that they 
may be worn outside, or tuck-in style. 
Many of them are collarless with fitted 
facings. Some show yoke effects that 
end in a front bow tie. The sleeves 
are close fitting and button or tie at 
the wrist. 

For warmer days, sleeveless blouses 
are extremely good. Interesting color 
combinations are shown. An attrac- 
tive blue suit in a shade lighter than 
navy, showed a stunning blouse of yel- 
low crepe with a three-quarter length 
jacket lined in yellow. Another suit 
of beige kasha featured a silk blouse 
in copper tone. Front lacings of self 
material was the only trim on the 
blouse. 

Sun-burn shades and off-whites are 
smart for blouses to be worn with blue, 
beige and black suits. 

The more tailored tweed suits show 
accompanying vestees of pique, ba- 


First, and 


tiste, dimity, organdie, and other 
washable fabrics. The new tweeds 
are soft in texture, lovely in color, 


and practical for service suits for 
town and country wear. When com- 
bined with silk blouse in harmonizing 
shade, they appear dressy enough for 
many occasions. 

Kasha wool crepe and light-weight 
woolens in basket weaves are shown 
in lovely ensembles for dress wear. 
The charming ensemble featured here 
shows a full-length coat of black 
kasha, lined in black, white, and yel- 
low, on a bright red ground. The ac- 
companying dress, fashioned of the 
same print, uses the yellow, black and 
white striped border to trim the searf 
collar which ends in a tie, lower edge of 
blouse and cuffs. The clese-fitting hat 
of black bakou straw, black shoes, sun- 
burn hose, and gloves, complete the 
costume. 

This suit is practical for the woman 
with a limited wardrobe because the 
coat can be combined with a black 
dress, and all-white, a yellow or a 
print, in which yellow predominates, 
make complete ensembles for many 
occasions. 

What's New in Coats. 

New coats follow the lines of the 
moulded silhouette. Some show added 
skirt fullness in slight flares, but 
these styles are for the slenders. 
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Spring Window Shopping 


There is a tendency to accent yoke 
treatments. Some show sleeves and 
yoke cut in one. 

Cape collars, scarf collars of self 
fabric and separate scarfs of silk, are 
worn on unfurred coats. Others intro- 
duce a revere on one side and a scarf 
throw on the other or a notched tuxedo 
collar or Johnny collar. 

Dress coats of basket weaves, twill, 
kasha and cashmere are trimmed with 
flat furs. Sport styles are made of 
camel's hair, checked and ombre 
woolens, and tweeds. 

Slender misses may select cape 
coats and cape and scarf-collared ones, 
but the stouts will do well to stick to 
straight line styles with tailored or 
tuxedo collars. 

Beige, gray and blues are good col- 
ors for separate coats. Black with 
white fur trim is smart for dress. 

New frocks show feminine trends in 
drapes, tiers, rippley flounces and bias 
suffles, scarf and cape collars. They 
appear longer for afternoon wear and 
somewhat longer for street wear. 
Waistlines are a trifle higher and 


Left to right: Misses dress 


plain colors, rayon, voiles, chiffons, 
organdie, and batisie are featured. 
Sport frocks are made of silk jersey, 
necktie prints and plaid silks. Checked 
and plaid cottons are very good. Lace 
is particularly good, both for after- 
noon and party dresses and it is used 
as a trimming to add the more femi- 
nine touch for dresses for daytime 


wear. 

Early showings concentrate on 
black and white dresses and en- 
sembles. Vivid contrasts are now 


featured such as chartreuse with in- 
dependence blue, bright red with gray, 
orange and yellow with brown and 
with navy. The parchment and pale 
beige tones are particularly good. Blue 
in a shade lighter than navy is one of 
the season’s smartest colors. Black 
is shown with egg shell or off-white 
and occasionally with sun-tan shades. 
Tangerine and sun-burn shades are 
combined with brown, navy, and 
beige. Royal blue is contrasted with 
egg shell. 
Accessories Match. 


In choosing accessories for your cos- 











of chartreuse crepe with self trim; suit of tan print with 


brown, beige, and off-white scarf; two-piece dress of red crepe with cape collar ending 
in a searf; black kasha and red printed crepe combined in attractive ensemble; ma- 
tron’s street dress of beige crepe with jacket-style blouse. 


sleeves are closely fitted. For warmer 
days sleeveless dresses are good, and 
for those who find sleeveless styles un- 
becoming there are the _ sleeveless 
dresses with accompanying short 
jackets of matching silk. 

Cape collars and scarfs in sun-burn 
shades add a dressy look to frocks. 
Necklines with bow treatments are 
good. The bow ties may be cut in 
one with the yoke or inserted at cen- 
ter front thru bound buttonholes. 

Skirt fullness is added low. A four 
to six inch band or a fitted yoke car- 
ries the skirt pleats. 

Narrow bias ruffle trims, with edges 
turned and machine stitched, and then 
turned back and slip stitched is a 
smart trim used on semi-dress frocks. 
Buttons, bound buttonholes, and bands 
of self material with ravelled edges 
add interest and smartness. 

Silk or Cotton. 

Dress fabrics include crepe de chine, 
flat crepe, printed silks, foulards with 
border patterns and crepe satin, new 
rayons in stunning prints, plain and 
printed cottons. For afternoon dresses, 
chiffon and georgette in prints and in 


tume, hats in felt, bakou, or linen-like 
straw in matching color are particu- 
larly good. For early wear, new hats 
with off-the-brow brims are worn. AS 
warm weather approaches, wider 
brims will be popular. Hosiery and 
gloves in sun-burn shades and shoes 
of colored kid to match the ensemble 
are correct. - 
Characteristic of the season’s styles 
are the models. illustrated here. 
Charming in its simplicity is the aft- 
ernoon frock shown at the extreme 
left. Fashioned of chartreuse colored 
crepe, it features the scarf cOllar 
with ends trimmed with bias ruffles 
knotted carelessly in center front. 
Back of dress is cut straight and front 
of blouse is attached toeshirred skirt 
at a low waist line. Three narrow bias 
ruffles of self material add interest to 
back and front. Sleeves are long, 
close-fitting, trimmed at wrist with a 
narrow bias ruffle of self material. 
The silk ensemble, illustrated at left 
of center, is a becoming print in 
brown and white polka dot on a beige 
brown. Skirt is knife-pleated all 
around. Blouse is of beige crepe with 
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round neck line, faced on the right 
side with front piece that ties in a 
bow in center. Narrow belt is of self 
material. The coat is _ finger-tip 
length trimmed with plain band of 
beige-colored crepe in edge of pocket, 
sleeves, and front. One of the most 
interesting features of this costume 
is the scarf made of a triangle of dark 
brown crepe joined to beige and sun- 
burn silk bands. The ends of the 
searf are ravelled one inch. It ties iy 
a bow at center front. 
The Cape For the Slenders. 


The bright red crepe dress, illus- 
trated at center, is particularly be. 
coming to slender figures. The cape- 
like collar ends in a long scarf on 
the right side. The skirt is pleated. 
Dress is made two-piece with six-inch 
hem on lower edge of the blouse made 
double. Sleeves are close fitting 
trimmed with buttons and bound but- 
tonholes. Black patent leather belt 
and matching gardenia add individual- 
ity. With this model is worn a close 
fitting hat of red bakou straw bound 
with red grosgrain ribbon. 

Matron’s dress, at extreme right, 
is a practical one because a blouse 
can be added and the coat blouse 
shown here can be worn with the 
skirt for a jacket. It is fashioned of 
beige-colored crepe with skirt fullness 
arranged in narrow box pleats. Vest 
is of white crepe and jacket blouse is 
trimmed with band trimmings in yel- 
low, black and white. Bound-button- 
holes and matching buttons fasten the 
front and lower edge of sleeves. Hat 
is of dark brown felt with beige straw 
front inset. 

Models are selected from Young- 
Quinlan Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 





Betty Expresses Appre- 


ciation 

EAR LITTLE COOKS: I never ex- 

pected to get as many letters in 
my whole life as the Little Cooks have 
written. My! how I do love them! 
I wish I could write to every one of 
you, but it’s quite a job to read so 
many and writing letters is something 
I can’t do so very fast yet. 

So I thought I would write one let- 
ter to all of you and thank you for 
your nice letters and answer some of 
the questions you asked. 

I am going to be eight years old 
April 11. Sometimes I have a party 
with a lovely cake and other good 
things, but this year my birthday 
comes on a school day so I guess 
mother will bring my cake and ice 
cream, etc., to school and we'll eat it 
there. Our teacher likes parties too, 
so she will let us have one. 

It keeps mother busy fixing for 
birthdays because I have two sisters 
and a baby brother besides daddy 
and grandma and grandpa to remem- 
ber, but we love parties. My sister 
Ruth is eleven and my sister Helen 
is six. My little brother is nearly two, 
and such a mischief! The other night 
I was making cookies for supper and 
before I knew it he was up on a stool 
beside my mixing bowl and had 2 
great spoonful of cookie dough just 
ready to cram into his mouth. 

My sister Ruth is a Four-H girl and 
I can hardly wait to be one. I think 
maybe I'll be in a bread club as soon 
as I am old enough. BETTY. 

Editor’s Note: We, too, appreciate 
the interesting letters that we are re 
ceiving from mothers and from little 
cooks. There are still some of Betty's 
Scrap Books available and you may 
have one by sending a dime to Little 
Betty, care of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Safety when your. brakes say “stop”—safety against skidding on wet con- 
crete—safety on dirt roads—safety when turning corners—safety when you 
speed up on open roads—safety whenever and wherever you drive your car 

—all these are yours when you ride on Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires. 
Everything you do with your car depends upon the strength and endur- 
ance of your tires. Note the deep-grooved, sharp-edged, tough Firestone 
non-skid tread that grips the road, insuring safety on dirt, gravel or any 
pavement. The Firestone tread is made of the toughest rubber ever built 
into a tire. Firestone cords are gum-dipped and every fiber and every 
strand is saturated and insulated with pure rubber. These are reasons why 
Firestone Tires hold all records for safety, speed and endurance. The 

Firestone Dealer will save you money and serve you better. 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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quickly pays for itself—and no home today 


can afford to be without one... 


NQUIRY among many families that have 

added an RCA Radiola to their home 
equipment shows that the Radiola soon 
pays for itself. 


The market, crop and weather information 
that comes every day from the big broad- 
casting stations in Chicago, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, New York and other cities is 
invaluable. Sometimes this early informa- 
tion savesa heavy loss in marketing; at other 
times it points the way to larger profits. 


A Radiola would be a profitable investment 
if this were its only service. But this won- 
derful instrument, that reaches out into the 
air for programs broadcast from all over 
the country, brings to its fortunate owners 
much more. 


Musical entertainment of the highest charac- 
ter, addresses by noted men, speeches by 
the President and other high Government 
officers, sermons from great city pulpits, 


iola 
where you see this sign 
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RCA RADIOLA 16—6-tube receiver of the very effi- 
cient tuned-radio-frequency type. For battery operation. 
Single dial control. Sensitive and selective. Compact 
mahogany finished cabinet 

$82.75 (including full set of Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For homes that have alternating 
current electric service. No batteries needed. Just plugs 
in like an electric fanor iron. Wonderful performance. 
Most popular Radiola ever offered. Beautiful cabinet of 
walnut finish. $95 (less Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model of the incomparable 
RCA Super-Heterodyne. Finest receiver of its type ever 
designed. Super-selective. Super-sensitive. A. C. 
house-currenr operation. $147 (less Radiotrons) 








BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRON 


helpful talks on household problems by 
recognized authorities, the latest news 
“flashes” of important events—all are at the 
command of the owner of a Radiola, at the 
touch of a finger. 


Radio has become one of the indispensable 
blessings of modern life. And its cost is very 
small compared with its worth. 


It pays to have a good radio set in your 
home—and when you select an RCA Radiola 
you know you have the best. 


The RCA Radiola Dealer nearest you will gladly demonstrate 
one of these Radtolas in your home—and you can arrange to 
buy it on the convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


RCA Concerts for Schools 
If you love good music, be sure to listen in Friday mornings at 
11 (Eastern Standard Time) to the RCA Educational Hour con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch under the auspices of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A—Sturdily-built, beautifully-toned re- 
producer tc use with the ‘16"’ or the “18"’ Radiola . . $29 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—An improved model of the popular 
100A, with.zapestry decoration. (Shown in the Hendrickson draw- 
ing above.) he Ce ee ee kee 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Is Your Hair Healthy ? 








i 
ee 


* 1912, a prominent New York phy- 
sician prepared a little pamphlet on 


what he termed the “modern” care 
and treatment of the hair and scalp. 
Near the end of it we come to this 
suggestion: 


«“arefully cleanse at regular inter- 
vals all rats, false hair, hairpins and 
shell ornaments.” 

How times do change! 

Do you remember the days when a 
woman, whose hair was not quite suf- 
ficient for the fashion of the hour, 
used to remedy the situation with 
those exceedingly unhygienic wads of 
somebody else’s hair known as “rats”? 
It doesn’t seem so long ago and yet it 





was very bad for the hair because it | 


kept the air from circulating thru it. 

And then, 
post-war craze for. the “ear muff” 
when the side hair of ever so many 
young women was ruined by excessive 
“backcoming.” Once the ends of the 
hair split—and they did under such 
treatment—the oil failed to drain down 
to the ends and it became dull and 
lifeless. 

Today, such practices are almost un- 
known. It is the thing now to treat 
the hair kindly. Never before has it 


been arranged so simply or so be- 
comingly. If the hair is bobbed, it is 
almost impossible to ruin it these 


days, unless it might be thru the use 
of too hot a curling iron. If you’ve 
kept vour hair long, you wear it softly 
combed around the face and tucked 
into a single knot at the nape of the 
neck. 

In spite of all this simplicity, how- 
ever, or perhaps because of it, much 
more attention is being paid to the 
care of the hair than formerly. 

In order to understand the full im- 
portance of regular care of the scalp, 
it should be remembered that the 
sealp is to the hair what the soil of a 
garden is to its vegetation. The hair 
depends for its nourishment on the 
blood supply of the scalp, and the two 
main causes for “run down” hair are 
the impairment of the scalp circula- 
tion or the derangement of the general 
health. 

Dandruff is the most frequent of 
scalp diseases, impairing scalp circula- 
tion, and is the most common cause of 
premature baldness. Dandruff and an 
oily scalp go hand in hand. You all 
know the symptoms of this unpleasant 
affliction. It can be caused by over- 
work, worry,. protracted illness or 
faulty hygiene, but it is more often 
due to deficient circulation in the 
scalp itself, 

Here is a word of hope: in almost 
every case it is possible to overcome 
dandruff completely and to restore the 
scalp to a normal condition if the right 
treatment is taken. This includes sys- 
tematic shampooing, at least once in 
ten days, the use of a little sweet oil 
on the scalp the day before the sham- 
poo, and thoro, tho gentle, manipula- 
tion of the scalp during the washing 
process, 

If you have never tried an egg sham- 
poo, then you’ve a pleasant surprise 


awaiting you. Just beat an egg lightly- 


and massage into the scalp, then com- 
plete the shampoo. 

By the way, did you know that the 
word “shampoo” is. of East Indian ori- 
gin and signified originally “to press”? 
In India it was applied to the practice 
of rubbing, pressing and kneading the 
body of one taking a hot bath. The 
Same treatment of the scalp will work 
wonders. 

After the dandruff scales have been 
softened and detached, the lather 
should be carefully rinsed from the 
Scalp and hair with hot water. This 
should be gradually cooled, in succes- 
Sive rinsings, until it is no more than 
lukewarm. The rinsing process is 
Most important and should be done 
With the utmost thoroness as other- 


wise the loosened dandruff scales will 
be left to mat and gum the hair. 

The importance of caring for the 
sealp and hair of children can not be 
over-estimated. Systematic treatment 
in childhood will go far to insure the 
future health and vitality of the hair. 
The beneficial effects of the care of 
the scalp and hair of a baby are 
promptly shown. 

Have you tried the scheme in your 
family of supplying each child, how- 
ever young, with a comb all his own? 
Combs may be bought at little expense 
and it is an excellent way of teaching 
the child the importance of having his 
own things and using them. 


Here are a few practical hints for | 


the care of the hair: 
Wash your brush and comb regu- 


| larly. 


there was the dreadful | 





Never use anybody else’s brush and | 


comb. 

Give the hair air and sunlight when- 
ever possible but not for too long a 
period. 

Institute treatment at the first sign 
of scalp trouble. 

Use a pure grade of soap for the 
shampoo. 

If your water is hard, put a dash of 
lemon juice or vinegar in the rinse wa- 
ter; ifitis soft—well, congratulations! 
—R. H. 


Hour Glass Quilt Design 


HE Hour Glass is a quaint and old- 

fashioned quilt design. The quilt 
this pattern was taken from was 
pieced of scraps and was nearly fifty 
years old. However, if I were mak- 
ing this quilt I would make it just 
three colors and white, using one color 
for the two inner squares, another col- 
or for the two outer squares and the 











See directions for cut- 
ting your own patterns. 


Hour Glass quilt. 


other color for the two big triangles. 
The two big triangles represent the 
hour glass, while the dark squares 
that run diagonally across the block 
represent the sand that filters thru 
the hour glass. 

Measurements for the blocks are as 
follows: The two dark triangles and 
the two light triangles are the half of 
a 5-inch square, cut thru the center 
diagonally as shown. The four light 
and four dark colored squares are 2% 
inches square. Remember to allow 
for seaymas in cutting your own pat- 
terns for these measurements.—Mrs. 
Emma Tyrrell. 


Discarded Feather Tick 


INCE we_-have good mattresses and 
springs for our beds, we no longer 
have use for the old-fashioned feather 
tick. 
This is what I did with one of mine. 
I laid it on the floor, and swept over 
it lightly with a broom until it was 
nice and even. Then I took a large 





darning needle and some carpet warp, 
and knotted the tick as one would a 
comfort, being careful not to push the 
feathers out of place. 

I first made the knots quite a dis- 
tance apart, then I knotted in between 





FREE SAMPLE 


If you wish a free sample 
of Dwarfies, just drop a 
card or write your name 
in the margin of this page. 








GROWING CHILDREN 
need energy-bearing Food 








Prepares them 


for 
the Whole Day! 


Dwarfies is even richer thanwhole wheat 
- ...and it has the extra energy to build 
bodies of both children and grown-ups. 
It helps prevent anemia. If your children 
lack the sparkle of the eye and quickness 
of step, feed Dwarfies regularly every 
morning and notice the glow of health 
returning to theircheeks. Everyone likes 

















SOLD BY 
GROCERS 
EVERY WHERE 


for 


Dwarfies. It is so tasty and good. 


Dwarfies Corporation 





Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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them again, since the feathers stayed 
in place better that way. 

Yes, it was a rather tedious job, but 
I was well paid for my work. I now 
use it on the sanitary cot to replace 
the worn out mattress there. This 
would also be nice used on top of a 
mattress in place of a heavy pad, es- 
pecially in the winter time. Used on 
top of a worn mattress, it makes a 
much more comfortable bed.—Mrs. S. 
S. Erb. 


Spring-Like Salads 
UR meals may have the look of 
spring even tho spring itself and 
spring foods are still around the cor- 
ner. 

We cannot, it is true, have the 
tender young greens that add much of 
the zest we expect in our spring meals, 
but with a little careful planning, we 
may add spring-like touches, especially 
in salads, to our late winter menus and 
make them appeal to the family that 
is tired of “canned stuff.” 

All of us can still get carrots and 
cabbage, and often we may add lettuce 
and celery to our list of salad vege- 
tables that we may use raw. But altho 
two, three, or even four vegetables 
seem like very few compared to our 
long summer list, we can combine 
them with>so many other foods that 
they go a long way, believes Miss 
Abby L. Marlatt, director of the course 
in home economics at the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. 

Color is especially important in the 
salads we serve now, and a touch of 
yellow and green does much to bring 
in that hint of spring for which we 
are looking. Slightly tart salads also 
seem more appetizing than those that 
are sweeter. 

Raw carrots will do much to make 
our salads colorful, Miss Marlatt says, 
and she suggests that, if the family 








| spoon of melted fat. 





objects to eating them raw, the car- 
rots can be grated when they are used 
with other vegetables and fruits and 
no one will be the wiser. 

Cabbage combined with apples or 
pineapple makes a crisp salad that 
seems spring like, especially if it is 
decorated with pimento. Canned 
spinach if the fresh cannot be bought, 
or canned green beans, may sometimes 
be used as a garnish for many salads, 
and espeeially for egg salads. 





An Easter Dessert 


N OVAL, fat half of a pear, two 

almond ears, two brown clove 
eyes and a little red gum drop mouth, 
oh, yes, and a marshmallow tail—and 
there’s the Easter Bunny! 

We place him on a slice of sponge 
cake, in a mound of green tinted 
whipped cream and he’s delicious— 
and so easy to make. 

He could be used as a salad in a 


| mound of shredded green lettuce if 


one wished—Mrs. J. H. Kimple. 





Prune Cookies 


Mix one beaten egg with one table- 
Add one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one cup of cocoanut, one- 
half cup of cooked prunes (drained, 
stoned and cut in pieces), one-half cup 
of chopped nuts and one teaspoon of 
lemon juice. Mix and spread in small 
flat cakes on a cookie sheet. Bake in 
a moderate oven for fifteen to twenty 
minutes. These cookies are delicious 
for the school lunch box. 





Plan tu have flowers in your garden 
every month that snow is not on the 
ground. A notebook in which to 
record what flowers to plant, where to 
put them, how to care for them, and 
how much space to allow for each 
variety makes for a good garden. 
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for that COLD! 

To stop a cold quickly and com- 
pletely you must do four things all at 
once. You must (1) break up the cold 
(2) check the fever (3) open the bow- 
els (4) tone the system. That is what 
HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE tablets 
do. That’s why they stop a cold in 
twenty-four hours. 


HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE 
RED BOX—All Druggists 















You are invited to join the Buddy 
“L” Craftsmen—a new organiza- 
tion for boys. $1,000 in cash prizes 
is now being offered to members 

a the best ideas and plans 
lor useful and interesting articles 
made from wood. Ifyou like to 
work with tools, like to make things 
—you should be a member and have 
e@ chance at these Big Prizes. 







Write me today for Free 
Book explaining how you 
can join and all about the 
$1,000 Cash Prize Offer. 





FL.LUNDAHL,FCUNDER 
\WW BUDDY L CRAFTSMEN 
E MOLINE.ILL. 





Worlds largest heaviest yieldina 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 


This year plant the 
new A aees — 






to one plant. $1.60 





ae. Field and Garden 


Big monty-makers! 





120 Fiesi Ave. Faribault, Mian 








Please refer to inis paper when writing. | 
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| the body of the Lord Jesus. 
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Gur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally z Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as m: 
to the 


Aditi 


sionally be made y by 
the quarterly reviews. 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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lessen text. This statement may not always apply to 
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The Future Life 
(EASTER LESSON) 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 31, 1929. Matthew, 25: 


| 31-46; Mark, 12:26, 27; Luke, 24:1-12; 
15:3-20, | 


14:16; I Corinthians, 
50-58; I Thessalonians, 4:13-18; Rev- 
elation, 22:1-5. Printed—Luke, 24:1-12; 
John, 14:1-6.) 


“Now upon the first day of the week, 
at early dawn they came unto the 
tomb, bringing the spices which they 
had prepared. (2) And they found the 
stone rolled away from the tomb. (3) 
And they entered in, and found not 
(4) And 
it came about, as they were very much 


| perplexed thereabout, behold, two men 


stood by them in dazzling apparel. (5) 
And as they were afraid, and bowed 
down their faces to the earth, they 
said unto them, Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? (6) He is not here, 
but is risen. Remember how he spake 
unto you while he was yet in Galilee, 
(7) saying, The Son of man must be 
delivered into the hands of sinful men, 
and be crucified, and the third day 
rise again. (8) And they remembered 
his words, (9) and returned from the 
tomb, and told all these things unto 
the eleven, and to all the rest. (10) It 
was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James, and other 
women that were with them, which 
told these things unto the apostles. 
(11) And their words appeared in 
their sight as idle talk, and they be- 


| fast to that faith. 


| troubled.” 


You 
| believe that I am the Son of God. Hold 


You believe in God. 


I will return and re- 


| ceive you to myself; “that where I am, 


| there ye may be also.” 


I am going to 
prepare a place for you. I will come 
for you. You know where I am going, 


| and you know the way. 


| 





| 
| goest; how know we the way?” 


It was too much to expect them to 
grasp these profound truths at once. 
Thomas, the doubter, who always 


| looked on the dark side—and honestly 


“We know not whither thou 
And 
Jesus answers: “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life.” This is the great 
truth He had been teaching them all 
these years: that He was the sent of 
the Father; that the true life of the 
soul came thru faith in Him as the Son 


—said: 


| of God; that to those who put their 


} 


| 


faith in Him He gave eternal life. 
Believe in me, follow me, and you 
will unfailingly find the goal, the home 
of the Father. My going to the Father 
will endue you with power from on 
high, power of which you have no pres- 
ent conception. We may not be able 
to understand the full meaning of this; 
certainly the disciples did not begin to 
until they were endued with power 


| from on high at Pentecost. 


| to one or more of his friends. 


lieved them not. (12) Then arose Peter, | 


and ran unto the tomb; and, stooping 
down, he beheld the linen clothes laid 
by themselves, and departed, wonder- 
ing in himself at that which had come 
to pass. 

“Let not your heart be troubled; be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. (2) 
In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions; if it were not so, I would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a place 
for you. (3) And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and 
will receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also. (4) 
And whither I go, ye know the way. 
(5) Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest; 
know we the way? 
unto him, I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life: no one cometh to the Fa- 
ther, but by me.” 





In the meeting in the upper room 
where the passover was observed by 
Jesus and His disciples for the last 
time, Jesus tries to prepare the disci- 
ples for the coming tragedy of the cru- 
cifixion. In the second text, He tries 


to comfort them and give them cour- 
age for the future. Their hopes had 
been dispelled. The prediction made 
by Him that He was about to be cru- 
cified was evidently about to come 
true. He had told them that He would 
be with them but a little while longer; 
that He would go where they could not 
follow Him, and therefore it was more 
necessary that they should love one 
another and be absolutely loyal to 
each other, now that He was going 
away. 

No wonder their hearts sank within 
them. All their hopes had been blast- 
ed; their leader was about to be taken 
from them. If ever human hearts were 
troubied, torn, rent with apprehension 
of all that men most fear, the hearts 
of the disciples were in this hour. As 
healing balm to their sore hearts came 
these words: “Let not your heart be 


how | 


(6) Jesus said : ne 
| malefactor, and buried hastily in the 





The lesson from Matthew gives us 
one of the many appearances of Christ 
It is not 
possible to form a connected account 
of these appearances, for the reason 
that we do not have a record of all of 
them, and we can not form a con- 
sistent whole without all the parts. 
The fact that the account is fragmen- 
tary is to me one of the strongest evi- 
dences of its truthfulness. Now, what 
are the facts as gleaned from the rec- 
ords that have come down to us? The 
disciples on the evening of that Friday 
when our Lord was crucified evidently 
believed that all was lost, that they 
had been mistaken, that they had seen 
Him who, up to Thursday night, pos- 
sessed miraculous powers, apparently 
lose them all and become as a common 
man. They had seen Him fall into the 
grasp of His enemies, who had thirsted 
for His blood for nearly two years; 
had seen Him nailed to the cross as a 


tomb of a stranger. The apostolic 
band was entirely broken up. They 
were in hiding in different parts of Je- 
rusalem, evidently expecting that the 
vengeance which had fallen upon their 
Master would fall upon them. No 
doubt it would have done so, had it not 
been for the supernatural events, the 
darkness and the earthquake, that ac- 
companied His crucifixion, and that re- 
vulsion of feeling which comes upon 
men when they feel that under the 
influence of passion they have gone 
too far. The rent veil of the temple, 
the empty tombs, the appearance of 
men long since dead on the streets of 
Jerusalem, the confession of the centu- 
rion that this was the Son of God, the 
fact that He was buried by two mem- 
bers of the council that consented to 
His death, in a tomb which one of 
them had prepared for himself—these 
things together caused this revulsion 
of feeling that came over the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem, and therefore the 
disciples were for the time safe. 
Three women stood afar off and wit- 
nessed the hasty burial. These three 
women were Mary of Magdala, Mary 
the mother of James (otherwise known 
as the wife of Cleophas, and a sister 
of Joseph, the husband of the virgin) 
and Salome (otherwise known as the 
mother of Zebedee’s children). 


} 











last two were close relatives of the 
Savior. These three had stood near 
the cross during the trying times, to. 
gether with Mary, the mother of Je. 
sus, whom John took immediately to 
his own home, and hence she is not 
with the three on this eventful morn. 
ing. They knew that the embalming 
was imperfect, necessarily, and go 
they brought sweet spices, that they 
might perfect it. These they had pre. 
pared -during the night, and hence 
they came early in the morning of the 
first day, at the rising of the sun, to 
the sepulcher. In their desire to dis. 
charge love’s sacred duty they had ap. 


| parently not thought beforehand about 


who would roll away the stone, which, 
according to the usual custom, would 


be placed against the door of the sep. 


ulcher to prevent the incursion of 
prowling animals. Possibly they did 
not know about the sealing of the 
tomb or the mounting of the guard. 

Great was their surprise when they 
found that the stone, which they 
now saw to be a very large one, 
had been rolled away, and an an- 
gelic appearance, in Matthew and 
Mark described as it seemed to 
them, a young man clothed in a white 
robe. (In Luke, two men.) The pas- 
sage in the Psalms may have occurred 
to them: “Bless the Lord, ye his an- 
gels, who excel in strength.” Natur. 
ally they were frightened by this su- 
pernatural appearance, which could 
not fail to be recognized as the symbol 
of the Divine Presence. They were 
dumfounded when the angel said to 
them: I know whom you are seeking 
—Jesus of Nazareth, who was cruci- 
fied. I am sent to tell you that He is 
not here, that He is risen. You can 
see for yourselves that He is not here, 
for this is the place where He was 
laid. You did not expect this, nor did 
the disciples, often as He told you. Go 
and tell them that He will keep His-ap- 
pointment with them in Galilee. 

Ahd these women did just as women 
would do. They ran, trembling, amazed, 
afraid, so much troubled that they told 
no one whom they met on the way 
They did not immediately go and tell 
the disciples, and, apparently, so far 
as we can get the details of the story, 
Mary Magdalene ran by herself to the 
house, where she knew Peter and John 
were stopping. who, hearing her story, 
immediately visited the sepulcher to 
see for themselves. And yet they 
could not understand it. No doubt the 
word circulated that day among the 
disciples; for two of the followers of 
Jesus, on their way to Emmaus that 
afternoon, referred to the tale of the 
women, whom they evidently regarded 
as unnerved and hysterical, and who 
had failed to convince them that He 
whom they trusted would redeem Is- 
rael had risen from the dead. 





Master Farmers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 
I notice that many of the papers are 


| writing a great deal about the so-called 





These | 


Master Farmers. I suppose if the rest 
of us would farm as they do we would 


all be prosperous. Why does not some 
one discover fifteen master bankers 
so other bankers could follow their 
methods? I resent the idea that most 
of the farmer’s troubles are his own 
making. A great part is caused by ul- 
fair legislation. 
GEORGE HOSTETLER. 
Story County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Wallaces’ Farmer has 
been foremost in insisting that many 
farm troubles are the result of unfair 
legislation. The Master Farmer move- 
ment proves nothing to the contrary. 
It is simply an effort to give farmers 
the same sort of recognition for good 
work that men in other occupations 
receive. 

As to master bankers, why not? 
We'd like to see some organization 
sort the bankers over as carefully as 
we do our nominations for Master 
Farmers.—Editor. 
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Chicks and Cold Weather 


How One Farm Woman Handled 1,000 Early Chicks 


yo eae shrieking, cutting north- 
west wind, the mercury hovered 
around zero when 1,000 baby chicks 
arrived the middle of January. 

With fear and trembling we opened 
the shipping boxes and peeped in but, 
regardless of weather conditions and 
their 200-mile journey, they were in 
fine condition. Only four dead. 

For more than a week there had 
peen much hustle and bustle and scur- 
rying around out in the brooder house. 
An onlooker might have surmised that 
we were expecting a visit from roy- 
alty. And so we were for was not 
every one of these chicks purebred? 

We have 500 square feet of floor 
space in our brooder house. There is 
a main building 10x30 and an annex 
10x20. The ceilings are six feet high. 
Between zero weather and the chicks 
are the weatherboarding and a lining 
of heavy building paper. 

This year all the paper had to be re- 
newed. After we tore away all the old 
paper we disinfected the walls, 
scrubbed the floors with hot lye water, 
and scoured the windows till they fair- 
ly shone. 

Then we tacked the fresh, clean, 
brick-colored building paper on the 
walls, on the ceiling, and on the floor. 
When completed it looked and smelled 
clean enough to serve a banquet. 


The main building and the an- 
nex are each heated with an old coal 
stove (tho we burn wood to cut ex- 
penses), which is located in the center 
of each building. As the ceilings are 


low we experience no difficulty what- 
ever in maintaining a high tempera- 
ture even when the mercury is skid- 
ding down to zero and under. 

The main building is equally divided 
into two apartments by a 214-foot poul- 
try netting over which is cceae an old 
carpet. This overcomes floor drafts 
by breaking up the length of the build- 
ing. There is a door leading into the 
annex from the main building and we 
are very careful to close it after pass- 
ing thru because otherwise there is a 
strong draft. 


Give Chicks Fresh Air 


Like a human being a chicken sim- 
ply can not withstand a draft and seri- 
ous trouble will develop at once if it is 

subjected to it. Plenty of fresh air, 


yes. But it must not sweep in.. 
We have three 1,000-chick size oil 
burning brooders. One is in each 


apartment of the main building and 
one in the annex. The hover capacity 
of a brooder is always over-estimated 
very unwise to crowd too 
many chicks under them. All of these 
brooders were lit up long enough be- 
fore the chicks arrived to know that 
they were in first class working condi- 


and it is 


tion. 

For several days fires crackled and 
Toared in the heating stoves so as to 
have the buildings thoroly dried out, 
cosy and warm. 

Then we seattered a litter of coarse 
bright straw over the papered floor. 


at 





beforehand. 

We circled a low poultry netting 
und each hover about eighteen 
inches from the edge. We covered this 
hetting with gunny sacks which added 
another barrier to any draft striking 
the chicks. 

While the chicks were being trans- 
ferred from the postoffice to our home 
I filled the fountain with lukewarm 
milk and filled the low feeding troughs 


ar¢ 





with a good starting mash. On their 
art ‘al their first meal was ready. 
They were forty-eight hours old. If 


they had been only thirty-six hours old 
and showed signs of being hungry and 
thirsty, we would have laid the table 
just the same. 

If a chick is hungry (which it is 
bound to be after a long trait: ride the 
Same as you are) it picks up anything 
it can find—droppings, sand, chaff— 


We were careful to shake out all chaff | 


“ 


| 





and these foreign particles are far 
more injurious than wholesome food. 

One-third of the chicks were care- 
fully placed under each hover: After 
a. hasty scanning of the situation to 
find his bearings each chick immedi- 
ately showed he was comfortably lo- 
cated by that unmistakable peeping 
that means “Thank you for this dry, 
clean, cozy home.” 

There was nothing under their feet 
but long, coarse straws which they 
soon discovered they couldn’t eat, so a 
few began picking at the mash in the 
troughs, then another group walked up 
and did likewise, then another. In the 
meantime a dozen or so discovered the 
milk and poked their bills in. Yes, by 
far too deep at first but they soon 
learned the trick. Then several more 
followed suit, then some more. 

After an hour and a half of helping 
themselves we began our “eliminating 
process.” Each chick that had his 
crop well distended we picked up and 
put back into the shipping boxes. 
There were about one-third of them 
removed at the end of the first hour 
and a half. 

The remainder were allowed to eat 
and drink another hour or so, when we 
picked over the bunch again and re- 
moved the ones with distended crops. 
There was another third removed this 
time. The rest were left to eat and 
drink another hour and the ones that 
appeared very shy and timid about 
knowing their “eats” were escorted up 
to the fountains and their bills dipped 
in. After we were sure that each one 
in the last group had had a drink and 
something to eat we rounded them all 
up under one hover. The group that 
was removed first was placed under 
another hover and the one that was 
removed second was placed under the 
other one. 

We now had them divided according 
to their appetites and could manage 
their feeding better. If the bold, husky 
fellows in the first group showed signs 
of overeating we could remove the 
troughs while the timid youngsters in 
group 3 had to have the feed before 
them all the time to get sufficient. 

For the first few days of a chick’s 
life he must receive individual treat- 
ment; that’s why we like the elimina- 
tion process. Otherwi8e the bold fel- 
lows get too much and the timid ones 
do not get enough. 


Chicks’ Appetites Differ 


We have bought several thousand 
chicks and we have never had a bunch 
yet whose appetites were so alike that 
we could turn them all together and 
subject them to a certain number of 
minutes to eat. 

After the chicks have learned the 


| hover we remove the wire and give 


them the run of their apartment but it 
is replaced at night after they go to 
roost. Again I say, chicks positively 
must not receive any draft. 

We do not watch a thermometer in 
the brooder house but we watch the 
chicks. One can easily tell when they 
are comfortable. To be successful with 
a big bunch of chicks, especially so 
early, one must stay right with them 
at first and make sure everything goes 
right. 

As I write this I am sitting out here 
in the brooder house (in a _rocking 
chair). Outside the arctic wind is 
again bearing down upon us with great 
velocity and intense coldness but it is 
“Florida” in here with the “chicks and 
me.” 

I have just cut up cabbage for them 
and each one is darting and dashing 
and rushing across the floor with a big 


mouthful. A football game is a mild 
procedure compared with eabbage 
time with these chicks. They are 


eighteen days old today. They have 
never been outdoors yet and we are 
watching closely for any signs of leg 
weakness. We are feeding cod liver 
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‘Prevent chick meus 
with Cel-o-glass, 


says M. E. Atkinson of Hollywood Poultry Farm 


coccidiosis, worm infestation, 











colds and chilling. ‘‘It makes 
brooding easy, no worry about 
the windy, muddy stormy wet 
weather of April and May,” 
continues Mr. Atkinson. 


Natural source 
of Vitamin D 


CEL-O-GLASS is invaluable 
in poultry raising, because it 
does what ordinary glass or 
soiled cloth curtains can never 
do. It transmits into the 
brooders the active ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight—the 
natural source of Vitamin 
D. Vitamin D is necessary if 
the chicks are to get sufficient 
bone-building calcium and 








M. 
successful poultrymen in America. 


Egg-Laying Contest. 


E. Atkinson, proprietor of the famous 
Hollywood Poultry Farm, is one of the most 
Photo- 
graph shows him with winner of Alabama 
Her 51 weeks’ record is 


phosphorus from a normal 
diet to grow into husky pul- 
lets. Leg weakness in chicks 
is unknown on farms equipped 
with CEL-O-GLASS. 


303 eggs, November 1, 1927 to October 23, 1928. 


5: HIS spring will be the third 
year in which I will brood 
25,000 pedigreed chicks in my 

CEL-O-GLASS brooder houses,” says 
M. E. Atkinson, Hollywood Poultry 
Farm, Woodinville, Washington. 

Mr. Atkinson is one of America’s 
master breeders, originator of the 
Hollywood strain, famous for its 
breeding stock and egg-laying-contest- 
winning pens. The Hollywood Poul- 
try Farm is a breeding farm, consisting 
of 16,000 trapnested S. C. White 
Leghorns. 

“Three years ago I replaced the 
glass and cloth curtains in my brooder 
houses with CEL-O-GLASS. This prac- 
tice has prevented chick troubles and 
stopped chick losses. It has made the 
brooding of strong, healthy pullets 
easier. 

“Since using CEL-O-GLASS we are 
able to brood our chicks indoors, 
bringing direct sunlight into the pens 
through the CEL-O-GLASS windows.” 
This method practically eliminates 

















Left — Best Hen Michigan Contest 
1926-27. Right—Best Hen Storrs 
Contest 1926-27. Both brooded and 
reared under CEL-O-GLASS. 


CEL-O-GLASS is widely en- 
dorsed by scientists. It is used at the 
Experimental Stations of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Washington 
and many other research stations. 


CEL-0-GLASS economical 


Onte properly installed CEL-O-GLASS lasts 
for years. Made on a wire-mesh base, coated 
with a durable translucent substance, it 
permits the vitalizing ultra-violet rays to 
pass through. For best results and longest 
service install CEL-O-GLASS on vertical 
frames hinged to swing to the side or up 
under the roof in the entire south side and 
other openings of all poultry houses. 

CE GLASS in hog-house windows 
prevents stiff legs. It brings the disinfecting 
qualities of sunlight into dairy barns and 
other farm buildings. It makes alight, warm 
porchenclosure. Used on hot beds and coid 
frames, Keep an extra roll on hand, 

















This 264-foot brooder house at Hollywood 
Farm is equipped with CEL-O-GLASS front. 


Send for this free booklet 


A new book, ‘‘ Health on the 
Farm,” tells how to increase 
poultry profits. Mail coupon 

now for free copy. CEL- 5 
GLASS comes in rolls. Two}, 
widths, 36” and 28” wide.|// 
Can be purchased in any de- 
sired lengths. If your dealer |4 47) 
does not carry CEL-O- |S 
GLASS, write for name of 
nearest dealer who does. 
Acetol Products, Inc., 21 
Spruce St., New York, N. ¥. 





Sv We 








PS 





REC US, DAT. OFF 


—“CELO-GLASS 


US. PATENT. 1.580,287 









postpaid and free of charge. 


Name 


Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book, “‘ Health on the Farm,”’ 


New York, N. Y. 





Street or R. F. D 





Town 


State 
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_ How to 
Succeed 





This 
Free Book 


will show you how you can 


make Poultry 
pay BIG Money 





HINK! You can make your poultry pay youa | 


profit as big as anything on your farm today. 
You can make it pay you a steady income all the 
year round. Our big free book “How to Succeed 
with Poultry’ will show you the way. It will show 
you how farmers everywhere are adding hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars in extra poultry 
profits to their farm income. 
BIG PROFIT in And then it will show 
Hatchery Chicks make poultry raising 
easier, more econom- 
ical, and vastly more profitable. Learn the advan- 
tages of getting hatchery chicks all of the same 
age, same breed, and all at one time. See how 
they eliminate the worry, bother, and uncertainty 
of hatching your own chicks; how they develop 
a bigger, better flock that will assure you a greater 
profit. Get this big new book and read all the 


reasons why. 
Mail Coupon Now Jost sign the coupon 
’ _ and we'll send your 
copy by return mail. It is up-to-date, interesting 
and full of information every poultry raiser should 
have. It has nothing to sell. It asks nothing that 
will place you under obligation in any way. And 
remember — it's free. It's yours for the asking. 
Mail the coupon now. 


Let This Slogan Be Your Guide 
H FOR CREATER ( Ainion 
atchery Uhicks 
Hatcheries that use this slogan are absolutely reliable, can be 
depended upon to deliver exactly the quality and breed of chicks 


you how hatchery chicks | 


you order, and will guarantee you @ equare deal. Patronize the 


hatcheries that display this slogan. 
*eeee FREE BOOK COUPON eeeece 


Campaign Headquarters, 

233 Third National Building, Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of your free 

book “How to Succeed with Poultry.” 


| &) Seeeeee: SEE enemesesen a ee 
ee ee ee ee 





—Before thechickensperch. 
Only asmall paint brush and 


a can of “Black 40"’ are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 

Tebacce By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 


—OPPORTUNITY— 


To Make Poultry Raising A Pleasure 


Complete 
ji Equip- 


ment— 
‘ J Absolutely 
OF Sanitary. 

(ae | 

oranel 
al. Salesmen Wanted 
Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Company 


Prevents Die- 
ease, Mites, 

Manufacturers and Distributors 
Council Bluffs, iowa — Davenport, lowa 
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eke Bea Sons 


Are Your Hens Earning You $6 Apiece? 
$6,000 From 1000 Layers 


Mrs. Sutton, Garnavillo, Iowa, did last year with 


Lux Prosperity Leghorns. Pure Tancred Strain. 
World’s Greatest Layers. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock insures bigger profits, 
Coatest winners. Commercial layers. Our hen No. 202 
laid 75 consecutive days in Illinois contest. If you 
want to make more money from your poultry send for 
free catalog today. Special early order discount. 


LEGHORN LAND, HOPKINTON, IOWA 


BABY CHICKS 57232 


Over 50 popular and rare breeds. Purebred, Ameri- 
can Cert-o Cald chicks. °>ocial low Price list-Free. 
Murray McMurray, Geox 119, Webster City, lowe 
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oil in the mash and grain, too; still we 
are on the alert for any possible de- 
velopments. 

So far we have lost a very small per 
ceat and the rest are growing like 
weeds. They are Barred Rocks. and 
we can begin to tell the roosters from 
the pullets. The roosters are lighter 
barred, you know. In seven weeks 
we expect to speed them on their way 
to Chicago as plump, juicy broilers to 
help supply that city’s Easter dinner.— 
Goldie E, Brosman. 





Raise Duty on Frozen 


Eggs 


The tariff on frozen eggs will be ad- 
vanced from 6 cents per pound to 7% 
cents per pound, effective March 22. 
This was announced from the execu- 
tive offices of the White House on 
February 20, to be effective in thirty 
days. 

Imports of frozen eggs during the 
five years ended in 1927 averaged 13,- 
200,000 pounds per year. These im- 
ports were equivalent to an annual pro- 
duction of about 11,400,000 eggs such 
as are used in the production of fro- 
zen eggs. This amounts to about 16 
per cent of the annual consumption of 
frozen eggs. 

The investigation showed that the 
cost of producing frozen eggs in the 
United States in 1926, including trans- 
portation to New York, was 25.991 
cents per pound when weighed by total 
production, or 25.864 cents per pound 
when weighed by actual shipments to 





The Baby Chick says: 

“I am a busy, cu- 
rious little baby. I 
like to use my Dill 
and mouth. I sam- 
ple whatever I see, 
so you had better 
give me litter that 
will not hurt me if 
I eat some of it. 
Moldy straw or 
chaff or sand in 
large amounts can 
easily make me sick. Peat litter or 
alfalfa chaff and clean cut straw 
on a layer of sand or clean, dry soil, 
helps me keep out of, trouble.” 














New York City. The cost of Chinese 
eggs delivered to New York was 18.333 
cents per pound. 

The increase in tariff is equal to the 
difference in the cost shown by the 
two exhibits. Producers asked for a 
12-cent tariff. There was no change 
made in the tariff on shell or dried 


|; eges. 





New Developments in 
Marketing Poultry 


Recent developments in dressing and 
marketing of poultry will doubtless in- 
fluence the use of poultry by people 
who have looked upon it as a Sunday 
or holiday luxury according to reports 
from the bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics. At New York and Chicago it 
is now possible for consumers to buy 


| poultry already drawn, with feet and 


heads off. 


A similar practice is often 
followed by butcher shops in some of 
the other large cities. This may later 
lead to the sale of half chickens for 
families that can not use an entire 


| chicken at one meal. 





There is also a steadily increasing 
use of canned chicken. In this case 
the consumer buys only the meat or 
other chicken products. It is believed 
that this trade has been greatly stim- 
ulated since the government has estab- 
lished inspection service at some of 
the canneries. Packers of such prod- 
ucts are permitted to show on the la- 
bels that the chicken has had govern- 
ment inspection. 

The greatly increased consumption 
of bakery products, salad dressing and 
candy has produced a marked expan- 
sion in the frozen egg business. These 
eggs are used chiefly by bakers, con- 
fectioners and mayonnaise manufac- 
turers. 























Here is absolute proof that the 













WE WANT TO SHOW DADDY THAT LO 
OUR ADS! Daddy is so busy hatching baby chicks (he hatches thog 
sands of them) that he doesn’t hardly have time to find then 
So Janet—that’s my little sister—and I are trying to help him by 
his ads. Won’t you please answer this one? If you will, he'll know Yo 
have read it, too, and then he’ll let us keep right on. 


could desire in quality and egg production. 


Certified Grade A or B under A. P. A. rules. Every flock scores 85 points or better 
by the A. P. A. 100-point Standard of Perfection. ~ 

All Ashton’s Dependable Chicks come from these Master Flocks—culled, inspected 
and mated by Judge F. H. Shellabargar—the finest you can buy in health, vitality 
and livability. They mature early, and develop into highly productive layers—ths 


kind of stock that will make you the most money. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: There is a general scarcity of high grade hatching eggs 
This shortage has already made it necessary to increase prices. Order im mediately 
if you want to be sure of getting A. P. A. Certified Chicks at these prices. 


~——=="PRICES ON ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE GRADE “B” DAY-OLD CHICKS 
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Norma Ashton, 
°*f id 
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LO 
AMERICAN POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


Sunnyside Master Flocks are everything yoq 
Every Sunnyside Master Flock js 
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Breed 100 200 400 
S. C. White or Brown Leghorns $11.25 $22.00 $43.50 
S$. C. Anconas, Sheppard strain. 11.25 22.00 43.50 
S. C. Anconas, Ash strain 13.35 26.25 52.00 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks 13.35 26.25 52.00 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks 14.00 27.50 54.50 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes........ccccossssssersssersssees 14.00 27.50 54.50 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 15.00 29.50 58.50 
Heavy Mixed 11.50 22.75 45.25 
Light and Heavy Mixed 10.75 21. 42.25 





Get our prices on “Select B” and “A” grades—also information on our GUAR- 


ANTEE TO LIVE. 


Above prices not guaranteed—subject to change without notice 





We guarantee 100% live arrival of strong, healthy chicks of the grade and breed ordered. A 
deposit of $2 per hundred books your order at these prices, for delivery whenever you want it. 
All day-old chicks shipped prepaid if balance reaches us before shipment. 
New free catalog sent on request. 


hundred for full cash with order. 


SUNNYSIDE 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Ashton, Owners 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 


Deduct 25c per 


HATCHERY 


Box 207, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 























Do Your Own 
Trust your hatching to tin = 
tried and tested 

“SUCCESSFUL” 
tneubators and Brooders 


Used by the bie money-makers 
whe 1 


year, Poultry 
every buyer. Write f 


fee yand pet istens Roney- 
Des Moines. tne: 


Hatching 



















TROIS 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


=| find what they need in the 
classified section. 


Turn To It! 
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Cost a Little More 





PERSONAL SERVICE 

TO EACH CUSTOMER 
We want to help you get the 
utmost satisfaction from your 
poultry. That’s why every or- 
der is given conscientious, per- 
sonal attention—the kind you 
would expect if you were right 
—_ to watch each detail your- 
self. 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


We not only guarantee 100% live 
delivery, but in addition we 
guarantee that all Miller chicks 
which fail to live 15 days from 
date of hatch will be replaced at 
one-half the purchase price. 


Miller 


Now i 


sands o: 











EXTRA HIGH 


QUALITY 


Our main business is raising chicks for those 


who want 


ent stock which has been selected for high egg 
production records, correct color markings, and for atility. 
That’s why these chicks are the most profitable for you. 
Improve the Quality of Your Flock This Year 
s the time to plan for a more: profitable 
poultry year, by building up the best flock that 
you can. 
these super-quality chicks. 
ited, for it takes years to produce flocks measur ng up to the 
standard we require. 
Purebred Baby Chicks from Healthy, Carefully 
Culledg Free-Range Flocks at Money- 


Miller’s Standard Quality Chicks are far 
superior to ordinary offerings aad have 
met with the enthusiastic approval of thou- 
carefully culled, true to name and color. 
day for full information 


Miller Pouttry Yards, Box 759, Hampton, !a. 











Worth a Lot More 





the very finest_ strains obtainable. 
Extra-High-Quality Chicks are from par- 


Miller makes it possible for you with 
The supply is lim- 


Be sure to write for full details. 


Saving Prices 


raisers. Guarante: reb i . 
Write to- 








CHICKS of 200 55:5 





EGG 


Quality 


Bred 





at Cost c ot “a ‘Special prices - large orders. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
Ordinary Prompt, Reliable Service Utility Egg Bred Quality 
We breed for laying BREED NAME Strain Strain Strain 
eapacity 200 eggs | White, Brown, Buff Leghorns........ $10.00 $13.00 $16.00 
andup yearly. State | Anconas, ed ae 11.00 14.00 17.00 
ited. 1 Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes 12.00 15.00 18.00 
live delivery. Cata- | S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 12.00 15.00 18.00 
ae vg ag me ray ear ia Order trons ths 08 f PP 
Assorted, All Breeds 100: $8; Heavy per 100: ‘rom or write for . 
MISSOURI POULTEY FARMS, Box 42 COLUMBIA. M0. 











Order your Capper Chix now and start 
them on their way to big producing 
flocks. Terms: eash, or if you pre- 
fer C. O. D. Prompt shipments. Prepaid. 100% 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. Decidedly low prices. 
‘ 25 chix 2c chick more. 

( Matings i 





CAPPER CHICKS Will Increase Your Egg Profits 


Shick, moe og As chick ore. atew‘er) CAPPER HATCHERIES, Rt. 3, Elgin, la. 





100 600 1000 

8. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns . . .$11.00 $52.50 $100 
8: C. Black Minorcas, Anconas 12.00 57.50 110 
8. c&. I. Reds, Barred 13.00 62.50 120 
Reds, 3. C. White Minorcas 14.00 67.50 130 
Heavy Mixed 10.50 50.00 9% 
Light Aesort: 9.00 42.50 %& 
Second Choice Assorted 8.00 40.00 75 











$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


You can do the same with our 300 cee blood line TANCRED strain. . 
Catalog and Poultry Guide free. breeders 
EGGLAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON. 10wA 


Low prices. These ere not “HATCHERY chicks.” 
pment, 


22 years. Prompt 


“The World's Greatest Layers 
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at 
counts! 


QUISENBERRY QUALITY 
Growing Mash tells its own 
story of quality—results are 
apparent even tothe untrained 
eye. Husky, robust birds, full 
feathered, well fleshed and rich 
blooded, are the inevitable 
results of this perfectly bal. 
anced feed. 





L|GROWTH 


thing yoy 
} 3 


hing eggs, 
mediately 
3 


KS 








Go” , 
GROWING MASH 





Y, IOWA 

ANN] Order today from your dealer. Write 
us for ‘Crows & Cackles” and other 

MERS valuable free literature. 

1 in the) QUISENBERRY FEED MFG. CO. 

on. Kansas City, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Do your buyiag 
SAFETY FIRST! Pou’ ss boyee 
tising in Wallacee’ Farm 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
cles you want to buy, just let ue know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reHable firms. 























‘Diarrhoea 
In Poultry 
Quickly Checked 
or Money Refunded 


Thousands of baby chicks die every 
year with Simple Diarrhoea, that might 
be saved by using 


Wakefield’s 
Blackberry 
Compound 


The same remedy so successfully used 
for $3 years for men, women and babies 
Sa quick acting remedy for Simple Diar- 
thea in Baby Chicks, Grown Chickens 
and Turkeys. 

Simple Diarrhoea may be caused by di- 
festive disturbances, fermentation in food 
Mssages, sudden changes of feed or an 
‘usualy large amount of green feed. 

It requires prompt attention, so every 
bultry raiser should have a supply of 
Wakefield's Blackberry Compound ready 
or immediate use. 

At all drug stores or sent postpaid from 
actory. 50c and $1.00 per bottle. $1.C0 
bottle equals three 50c bottles. 


Manufactured for 83 Years by 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO. 
2, 


Bloomington, III. 
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Ridding the Poultry of 
Tuberculosis 
(Continued from page 8) 


things will definitely point to the 
presence of T. B. Of course, this 
together with the symptoms shown 
will conclusively prove your case. 

As a result of the post mortem ex- 
amination it is plainly seen that 
chicken T. B. is a digestive disturb- 
ance. By that I mean it affects the 
food passages most. It is found in 
the lungs at times, but this is rare. 
Naturally it follows that the germs 
are passed from the body of the sick 
bird through the droppings and, there- 
fore, the soil in and about the chicken 
house, together with the adjoining 
ground, is apt to be badly seeded 
down with T. B. germs. Do not forget 
this for it is one of the big control 
problems. 

Second, is the disease transmitted 
through the eggs so as to carry on 
thru the little chicks? A good deal 
of work has been done which tends 





to show that there is very little, if any, | 


danger of the disease spreading thru | 


the eggs. 
So much for symptoms and post 
| mortem examinations. What is the 


| best thing to do after the disease is 
| positively identified? Don’t forget that 
| there is no cure for the disease and 


| a fraud. 


| old chicks. 





any preparation claiming to cure it is 
Once a bird has the disease 
there is no cure. All your efforts 
should be directed to cleaning up the 
disease from your farm. Several 
methods are often advocated. Space 
prohibits a discussion of all of them. 

First, if the flock is small and not 
of great value, it would be best to get 
rid of the entire flock, and start in 
again either with adult breeding stock 
from another clean flock or with day 
Second, if the flock is 
standard bred and otherwise valuable, 
it can be tested twice a year in much 
the same way that cattle are tested for 
tuberculosis. The test is best per- 
formed by a competent veterinarian 
and works splendidly. It takes con- 
siderable skill to do it and is not- rec- 
ommended to be used by an inexperi- 
enced person. Testing does not cure 
the flock. It merely shows and en- 
ables you to remove all the infected 
birds at once. 

Third, we will take advantage of 
the fact that young birds are not near- 
ly as apt to be infected with the dis- 
ease as older fowl, so much so that 
birds under a year old are seldom 
found diseased. As a result of this 
it is being generally advocated that 
no bird in the flock be. kept beyond 
its first laying year. In other words, 
the flock owner who is having trouble 
with the disease should dispose of the 
older birds each fall and keep only the 
pullets. This will reduce the losses to 
a large extent. 


Whatever plan is followed, do not | 


lose sight of the fact that the soil is 
heavily infected and will remain so 
for some time. If the chicken house 
is located close to the other farm 
buildings and opens out on the barn- 
yard, it will be next to impossible to 
disinfect the ground. Sprinkling lime 
on it will do no good at all. If at all 
possible, move the poultry house on 
to a new plot of ground at a little dis- 
tance from the old location. If the 
house is not a modern one, perhaps 
it would be well to leave it entirely 
and construct a new one in a better 
location. 

At any rate, move the house. This 
is often hard to do, but extreme 
measures are necessary in this case or 
your efforts will be wasted. See that 
the house is well scrubbed. Use any 
good disinfectant. Scalding hot water 
and lye is hard to beat. If the floor 
is wood it is easy to clean. Soak 
thoroly with a disinfectant. If the 
house has a dirt floor, lay a new 
wood one or better still put in a 
cement floor. This is much easier 
to keep clean and is more sanitary. 
Seald the drinking utensils and keep 
the feed hoppers clean. 





oticed the difference 
immed iately/ : 






v 
Dr. F. R. Sutton, owner of 1928 Champion 
Layer, says, “We always use Reef Braad. 
When unable to get it, we could always tell 
the difference in our eggs.” Besides increas- 
ing egg-yield, Reef Brand gives eggs with firm 
shells, hatching strong chicks, decreasing mor- 
tality. You can tell the difference in eggs 
and profits, after one month’s use of this 
young shell from natural oyster reefs. 


eet B 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
GULF GRUSHING CO., ING... NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


We do the Proving’ 
for You / ing 


EN you purchase 
an item of hardware 
from one of our 

Farm Service Hardware 
Stores you are certain of 
one very important thing: 
that is, that the article 
has been carefully exam- 
ined and compared with 
others of similar construction. We 
make these comparisons—prove the 
claims and merits of the products we 
sell—in order to protect you from 
poor merchandise and the waste of your money. 


WHY? 


Why were Champion 
Hens of 1927 and 1928 
fed Reef Brand? Their 
owners knew that this 
pure shell, over 99% Cal- 
cium Carbonate, would 
give highest egg-yield. 
Your dealer, too, recom- 
mends_ _ Reef Brand; 
packed 100 Ibs. net, in 
new, heavy bags; odor- 
less, dustless. 












Stop to think what a tremendous advantage it 
is for you to be able to buy specially selected 
hardware right in your home town at prices that 
are always low. Consider, too, what you get Yor 
your money in the way of personal service and 
upkeep help besides this careful selection of 
goods. You can easily see that you buy here 
for less. 


NOW 


Come to one of our “tag” stores with the plans for 
your new barn or your ideas for fixing up your old one 
and let us help you with the selection of barn equip- 
ment of all kinds. Our local experience in helping 
others will be valuable to you. 


Look for Va uy f . 
this tag 
in their 
window, 










——e Where prices are lower because you get personal help « 
nd in the selection and main tenance of your purchases® >) 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
cften becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or two- 
thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half your 
chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.” Remember, {hat in every 
hatch there is the danger of some in- 
fected chicks—danger of a in 
loose bowel and 


some form and other 
intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 


Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and you won't 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. These letters prove it: 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
Company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remedy by return mail.” 
—-Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
Iowa. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick trou- 
bles. Finally I sent for two 50c pack- 
ages of Walko Tablets, used it in all 
drinking water, raised over 500 chicks 
and I never lost a single chick. Walko 
Tablets not only tend to prevent baby 
chick troubles, but they also tend to 
give chicks increased strength 
vigor. They develop quicker 
feather earlier.” 


and 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven 
—That it will reduce your losses and 
double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50c for a package of 
Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large 
box)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It's a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterioo, lowa. 

Send me the (1 50c regular size (or 0 $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
Tablets to try at your risk. Send it on 
your positive guarantee to promptly re- 
fund my money if not satisfied in every 
way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
mony” order, check or currency accept- 
able 





DMD ccthuuesueeesoessscwasewss ieee eene on 
NTL AS. ckcndeen aap basses kaas oeaanieencs ean 
PRB onikccdecnscndwcse ces Ts Wh Bietenadss 


Mark (X) in sane indicating size pack- 
age wanted Large package contains about 
two and one-third times.as much as small. 


and | 











Set Five Eggs per Pullet 
Needed 


If all eggs produced chicks and if 
all chicks grew to be mature birds, it 
would be easy to figure the number 
of eggs that would be needed to set or 
the number of chicks to buy during 
the spring. 

We can make a fairly accurate esti- 
mate in regard to the number of eggs 
to set or the number of chicks to buy 
if we will make a few calculations. 
The general practice is to set approx- 
imately five eggs for every pullet 
wanted. In other words, if a flock of 
200 pullets is desired for the coming 
winter, one should set approximately 
1,000 eggs. 

In estimating this number of eggs, 
a hatch of approximately 60 per cent 
would be expected. If the incubators 
are run properly and the flock has re- 
ceived the proper attention, a hatch 
of this kind should be obtained. This 
would mean that we would have 600 
chicks. Out of the 600 chicks we 
should normally expect a mortality of 
about 20 per cent. This would leave 
480 chicks, one-half of which would 
be males. After these had been close- 
ly culled we would not have more than 
the 200 pullets which we desired, 

When chicks are purchased, we 
should count on buying about three 


for every pullet that we desire. In 





The Baby Chick says: 

“Have you ever 
noticed how nicely 
and quickly we ba- 
by chicks adjust 
ourselves to the 
temperature of our 
brooder? Give us 
exactly the right 
temperature and we 
settle down in a 
complete circle just 
at the edge of the 
Raise the temperature a 





canopy. 
couple of degrees and we move out 
towards the. outside of the house a 


few inches. Lower it a few degrees 
‘and we crowd in towards the stove. 
Let the fire go out and we pile up.” 











other words, ‘we would purchase the 
600 chicks as indicated above if we 
wanted to have a flock of 200 pullets 
for winter layers. 

It is always a wise plan in the han- 
dling of a flock to hatch or buy lib- 
erally and cull closely. Too many old 
birds are retained over their normal 
period of usefulness because too few 
pullets were raised to take their 
places. On the other hand, care must 
be taken not to overcrowd brooding 
equipment for too many chicks in a 
brooder house or under a hen will sim- 
ply create trouble. 


The Hens Are Doing 
Fine 


Despite the cold and snow the hens 
have been doing fine in the middle- 
west. This winter has been a test 
of good breeding; the results show 





| decided gains in average egg produc- 


tion. Farmers grow the bulk of poul- 
try products, but farmers don’t en- 
thuse over the number of eggs per day 
from their hens as dves the man with 
a half dozen hens in a back lot. Farm- 
ers’ hens lay so steadily and so de- 
pendably the farmer begins to think 
they have to. Men would have more 
pleasure in their good chickens if they 
stopped to think how much the hen 
does toward paying her way and 
theirs. Women are born poultry grow- 
ers—they see things from the hens’ 
point of view, and try to make them 
comfortable. 

“If I was you, I wouldn't lay, either,” 
a busy farm woman sputtered to her 
hens one March day. “Litter damp— 
Straw in the water—nothing but mud 
to step out in.” 

Her husband wasn’t sold on chick- 
ens. “When those hens get to laying 
good enough to pay for their keep 
thru the winter, I'll maybe fix up a 
parlor for them,” he drawled. 














Before you ea a ons of any kind look into 








Splendid “CLOSE-T0- NATURE” Lines 


of P most modern bolt-together buildings—Farrowing Houses, 
Brooder Houses, Laying Houses, ete., offered by the oldest and largest oa fate 
turers of portable buildings in Lowa. 
The principle and construction of our Brooder Houses are unlike anything now 
on the market. Our Farrowing House with its Independent Pig Brooder and our 
Hog Cots are in a class of themselves. Write 


todas for circulars. 


Close-To-Nature 
Company 


565 Front Street 
COLFAX, 










Hog Cots, 






IOWA 














These chickens did not come down 
with roup because his wife would 


wait just so long for him, and then she 


| would change the litter, and put things 








in shape herself. But it took too 
much out of her. When the litter is 
damp, thé walls are probably damp 
too; there is something wrong with 
the ventilation. A man who wants his 
chickens to pay in advance of being 
comfortably cared for and properly 
fed is headed for disappointment. 

When the chickens are alternately 
housed and turned out, they won't lay 
as well as if penned all the time. Like 
folks once their environment is estab- 
lished, they adapt themselves to it and 
get off the roost intent on scratching 
in their own field. 

The breeding ability of a male s0 
far as it pertains to egg production is 
only known thru his daughters and 
granddaughters. A male with good pro- 
ducing blood behind him should not be 
sold too soon. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer have 
been hearing about “records, keep rec- 
ords,” until probably every one has 
his record book for the poultry yards. 
Which is as it should be if for no 
other reason than'to sell ourselves on 
what the hens have in them to do by 
seeing what they have done.—H. W. A. 





Hatchability of Eggs" 
Inherited 


Forty per cent, or 800,000,000 of the 
2,000,000,000 eggs incubated annually 
fail to produce live-chicks, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

While many factors, such as breed- 
ing, feeding and management, have an 
important bearing on the hatchability 
of the eggs produced, heredity is also 
a factor. It is now known that some 
hens lay eggs of a higher hatchability 
than others and that this characteris- 
tic can be transmitted from sire to 
daughter as well as from mother to 
daughter. In fact, the studies already 
made by department poultrymen indi- 
cate that strains which will produce 
eggs with a very high hatching power 
may be developed by trap nesting, ped- 
igree hatching, and selection of hens 
producing a high percentage of livable 
chicks. 

At the department’s poultry experi- 
ment farm at Beltsville, Md., breeding 
work is being conducted to develop 
strains of high hatching ability. Some 
progress has already been made. Rec- 
ords of one hen with an average of 90 
per cent hatchable eggs show that she 
has transmitted this characteristic in 
a large degree to her progeny. She 
has two daughters and seven grand- 


| daughters with records of hatchability 


ranging from 78 to 95 per cent, or an 
average of 86 per cent hatchability. 

Department poultrymen are of the 
opinion that such records as these will 
prove of interest to the poultry breed- 
er or commercial poultryman because 
they are evidence that a pedigree, 
showing number of eggs alone and no 
evidence of their hatchability, is great- 
ly lacking in completeness. 








SAVE $6.00 oii: 
r Bushel 

ON GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
Mayworth Grimm in sealed bu. bags 
22.00 per bu. An early purchase and 
direct buying methods permits this 
unusual bargain. pueoty limited. Or- 
der quick. Bags fre 

MAYWORTH HARDY UTAH 

Alfalfa $16.00 per bu. 
Sealed bu. bags free. Grown on frigid 
mile high plateaus, this fifty year old 
strain is hardy. Order now or write 
for sample and circular, 
FREE Inoculation with each bushel 
order of above alfalfas, 

Write for our seed and nursery cata- 
log, giving fall description of our un- 
heard of low prices for high quality 
stock. 





EARL E. MAY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
DEPT. A SHENANDOAH, IOWA 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 








AVIATION Has a 
Place for You! 


Do you want big pay .. adventure .. 


thrills .. the admiration of applauding 
throngs .. popularity . . and plenty 
of opporiunity? Get into aviation 
now! It offers you and your buddy 
the chance of a lifetime to get in on 
jan ground floor and the big-money 
obs. 


Trained Men are needed at Once! 


Every day this stupendous industry 
grows by leaps and bounds. Over 10,- 
000 airplanes will be manufactured 
this year in the U. 8. alone. New 
airports . . mew air routes . . new 
factories are opening up every day. 
Trained men are needed . , pilots . . 
expert mechanics .. flying salesmen 
.. sirpert managers .. factory super- 
intendents. Choose the job you want 
and ° 


Come to whe Yellow Cab 
School of Aviation 


Here you can get the training that 
fits you for any line of aviation you 
want. You can learn to fly by flying, 
and study aviation through actual! ex- 
perience under expert instructors. 
Every Yellow Cab Pilot instructor 
holds the highest government license 
» « @ TRANSPORT PILOT. Every 
plane licensed by the government! 
Here you can prepare yourself for the 
big opportunities in aviation! 

Send for your Free Copy of “Sky Rid- 
ers,”” that describes fully the Yellow 
Cab School of Aviation, and the op- 
portunities awaiting you there. Sum- 
mer courses begin immediately, Get 
this book. Act quick. It’s Free. 


YELLOW CAB 
AIRWAYS, Inc. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Send for Your Copy of Our 





Catal 
a on Aviation 7 


Chief Pilot Craig, 
Yeliow Cab Airways, Ine., 
1102 Walnut Street, Des Moines, Towa. 


% posh me = copy of your FREE book, 


MAD. Ss ide Iunde'es cstine i cakmanceee 


ROOEOEB . 6 «60.50 060s 600k Bess icapeacsese 
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Tax Ferret Bill Killed 


(Continued from page 10) 
Senator Patterson in concluding the 
discussion, indicated that he felt it 
was no disgrace to be in the minority 
jn this particular senate, and scored 
Baird for describing as slackers the 
people w ho were for the bill. He re- 
minded the senate that in addition to | 





many leading educators, the Iowa 
Farmers Union, the Iowa_ State | 
the State Parent-Teachers | 


Grange, 
Association and other groups were in 


favor of the measure. He asked 
whether Baird dared to pin the word 
slacker on all of these. Senator Gun- 
derson of Winnebago County also de- 
fended the bill. 

The vote was thirty-two to sustain 
the committee report and thirteen for 
the optional training measure. Five 
were absent or not voting. Those 
against the bill were: 

Baird, Bennett, Benson, Bergman, 
Blackford, Booth, Brookins, Brush, 
Carden, Clark of Cerro Gordo, Clark 
of Linn, Clark of Marion, Clearman, 
Cochrane, Cole, Doran, Gilchrist, 
Hager, Ickis, Kent, Kimberly, Klemme, 
Lange, McLeland, Merritt, Rigby, 
Rogers, Shane, Stoddard, Topping, 
Wilson of Page, Wilson of Polk—32. 

Those for the bill were: 

Anderson, Bissell, Carroll, Gunder- 
son, Langfitt, Leonard, Lowe, MacDon- 
ald, Moen, Patterson, Stanley, Tabor, 
Thompson, Ulstad—14. 

The house, last week, battled over | 
two road issues. First, was the Fletch- | 
er plan of financing the state road 
system by anticipatory warrants to be 
preferred over the Hammill plan for 
a constitutional amendment permitting 
a bond issue. Second, was the senate 
bill for turning control of township 
roads over to the county to be pre- 
ferred to a house measure retaining a 
greater degree of township control. 
On the second issue, the battle was still 
going on as this edition of Wallaces’ 
Farmer goes to press. On the first, 
the Fletcher plan won, but only by a 
vote of 55 to 50. The roll call on the 
measure was: 

For the bill—Aiken, Allen, 
Baker, Barnes, Berry, Bixler, Buch- 
miller, Burton, Bush, Campbell, Clark, | 
Cox, Eckles, Figgins, Files, Fleming, | 
Griswold, Hagglund, Hanson, Heald, 
Helgason, Hill, Hopkins, Hush, Jensen, 
Johnson of Dickinson, King, Kline, 
Knudson, Lamb, Lomas, Lovrien, Mc- 
Caulley, MclIlrath, Mounce, Nelson of 
Hancock, Nelson of Story, Pendray, 
Rawlings, Reimers, Rice, Rylander, 
Sass, Shields, Simmer, Smith, Swan- 
son, Torgeson, Van Buren, Venard, 
Vosseller, Wamstad, Whiting, Wilson 
S=3)0. 

Against the bill—Albert, Ballew, 
Byers of Fayette, Byers of Linn, Cole, 
Crozier, Dayton, Dean, Ditto, Elliott of 
Polk, Elliott of Scott, Ellsworth, Fors- | 
ling, Gilmore, Greene, Hall, Hanson, 
Hatter, Hayes, Hollingsworth, Hollis, 
Hubbard, Hunt, Irwin, Istad, Jaycox, 
Johnson of Marion, Lichty, McCreery, 
McIntosh, McMillan, Mathews, Miller, 
O’Brien, O’Donnell, Orr, Pattison, Paul- 
son, Randall, Ratliff, Read, Reno, Rut- 
ledge, Ryder, Shannon, Taylor, Truax, 
Van Wert, Vaughn, Wearin—50. 

Absent or not voting—Finnern, 
Holmgren, Johnson of Keokuk. 








Bair, 





Feeding Cattle in Lucas 
County in 1864 


(Continued from page 8) 


Was to throw open the fence about the 
stock yards and let the cattle and hogs 
shift for themselves. 

_The blizzard raged thru all that 
night and the next day. In the morn- 
ing all of the men who had come in 
With the herd, some eight or ten, bun- 
dled up and turned out to feed corn 
and to make the herd as comfortable 
a8 possible. They tore out the side 
of a great crib of corn near the barn 
and fed from that. They were out 
about an hour and every one came in 
More or less frozen—fingers, feet, 
hose, ears, 


It was such a blizzard as this, tho 





| both feet, 


not this particular one, I think, that 
furnished John Hay with the material 
for his poem, “Little Breeches,” pub- 
lished in Greeley’s New York Tribune. 
The incidents of “Little Breeches” oc- 
curred some twelve miles from us in 
the neighboring county of Clarke. A 
farmer drove up to a country store 


| late in the afternoon and, leaving his 


team untied and his small son of five 





or six years on the sled, went into the | 


store to trade. 
inside when a blizzard struck. He 
rushed out but team and boy were 
gone. As soon as the storm subsided 
sufficiently, searching parties went 
out. The team was found with an over- 
turned sled, but no boy. Later ona 
farmer in digging out his sheep from 


the sheep shed that -had been com- 
pletely covered over found the boy 
among the sheep, safe and sound. His 


salutation was: “Give me a chaw of 
terbacker. That’s what’s the matter 
with me.” 





In the winter of ’63 and ’64, the 
fences were drifted under hard banks 
of snow so that roads were obliterated 
and travel by sled went over the fence 
tops. Stock running in the fields were 
no longer restrained. The farm on the 
east of us was owned by the Creigh- 
ton Brothers, buyers of mules. At this 
time they had about a score of mules 
running in their stalk field. The 
fences now being drifted under, the 
mules made forays on our shocked 
corn in the _ fields. 
Creightons got no response. They 
seemed to think that as they were not 
responsible for the snow covering the 
division fence, we would have to put 
up with the depradations of the mules 
until a thaw. 


He had scarcely got | 


Complaints to | 


After two or three complaints falling | 


on deaf ears, our hired men—father 
was away from home—said, “We will 
fix them.” They rounded up the mules, 
who were beginning to feel quite at 
home at our place, and drove them 
into the log barn. Then they wedged 
them in with poles so tightly that they 
could not kick; then wet the mules’ 
tails and plaited in old tin buckets and 
tin cans filled with pebbles. The 
mules were turned loose. They stam- 
peded, running and kicking out with 
kicking one another and 
everything else that came in their 
way. They ran until they had run 
themselves out, and Creighton Broth- 
ers had a good job of rounding up and 
tail trimming. 

They were quite reserved men who 
lived apart and did no neighboring 
and so were held in some little fear 
by many of their neighbors. The hired 
men expected trouble. The Creightons, 


| however, took the matter good natur- 


edly. Their only comment was to say 
that they could not thereafter drive 
the mules toward our place. 





The Trouble With the 
Cattle Market 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The first Wallaces’ Farmer arrived 
at our house in March, 1903. I guess I 
am an old_ subscriber—twenty-six 
years. I do not think I have missed 
out on one paper. 

I think I can tell the Boone County, 


Ia., subscriber what is the matter with | 


the fat steer market. He said he had 
fed cattle for twenty-five years. It is 
twenty-six years since I started to feed 
cattle. If he will stop and look back 
over these twenty-five years of his 
feeding he will see that in the months 
of August, September, October of the 
years when the feeder went on the 
market and out bid the packer for the 
fleshy feeder steer and took them out, 
fed them until they were prime and 
then when he comes back with them 
it hardly ever fails but what the 
packer gives him a rotten deal or in 
other words he will punish him. This 
is not the first time this has happened. 
Look back over the last twenty-five 
years. There are very few exceptions. 
Kansas. E. E. S. 
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TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS 


For Horse and Tractor 





NO. 3 ORIGINAL LEVERLESS CULTIVATOR 


So easy to handle and so perfectly balanced by the operator’s weight that 


a boy can do a full day’s work with it. 


No levers to bother with. Gangs 


come up at a touch and are so sensitive that you can fairly hoe between 


hills. 
the usual time—light draft. 


Even depth of cultivation—easy to turn—starts and stops in half 


4 and 6 shovel Pin and Spring Break Gangs. 


Quick, accurate and easy on the horses. 


THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 


Dept. 15 


Mansfield, Ohio 


BUILDERS OF TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS FOR 60 YEARS 


Full stocks carried at ! 





HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Galva, II. 
T. G. NORTHWALL CO., Omaha, Neb. 








RODERICK LEAN CO., Dept. 15: Send 
me your complete catalog of Tillage Tools 
and special information on your No. 3 
and No. 4-B cultivators and other tools 
checked. 


0D Automatic Tractor Disc [J Horse Discs 

D Spring-tooth Harrows [ Rotary Hoes 

0 Cultivators 0) Spike-tooth Harrows 
0 Pulverizers 














4-B Two-Row Cultivator Se CEE CEE PETE De PE 
Simple—light draft—easy to handle + 
—every important improvement in Maddala easiladelataddctitesene 
two-row cultivator design and con- 
struction. ORC. . nnacadeeeieeeadessane RR. De. cee.. 
ANUINUIVMUHTBTLUIOUL.UYELUVIOIIBULOSLELBNEEIVLYONLGL0LYGIAALALLUNL DEPAUL HSS 


GO ON A RELIABILITY TOUR 


Look through the Want Ads. 


Wallaces’ Farnier 


classified advertisers are reliable 


PUENTE 

















Something New—Semething Useful 









Something you will not 
want to be without 


a For barn doors, garage doors, etc. These door stops 
will save you the troublesome annoyance of having 

} the doors blown shut, or broken. 
—_— an : } “, 
They actually save time. Simply release the brace 



















$1. 


mim Re 


rods from the springs, 


as you start opening the doors, 


= and the brace rods will come to rest at an angular 
=“ position immediately as the doors come to a stop with- 
out any extra steps or trouble. 


To see these door stops is to recognize their con- 


venience, to have them is to know the joy of absolute 
protection. 
vanished. 
can be brought to your mail box. 


All worry about your doors then will have 
There is no trouble in getting them as they 
22-inch size, only 


20 per pair. Such a small cost should be no barrier 


to conveniences. 














Ralecged: Bearing Ends 
permits brace rod sufficient 
movement laterally for in- 
sertion beneath the spring, 
or its removal therefrom. 





Guy G. Mellem, 4214-39 Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me postpaid: 


—-Size % by 22 in. long, each $ 60, per pair $1.20. 
—Size % by 30 in. long, each  .65, per pair 1.25. 
— Size % by % in. long, each 75, per pair 1.50. 


Send Postal money order, or stamps. If 
not satisfied 10 days after date of order- 
ing, return door stops and I will refund 
your money. 


Name 





Address ... 
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Compare It 


with any other hog house 
«then you'll see why 





is Cleaner, Warmer, Stronger 


OMPARE it! That's all we ask. When 

you examine the Hall Hog House, you'll 
understand why thousands of mid-western 
hog raisers prefer it for use with the McLean 
County System. 

Go to your nearest Hall dealer. Have him 
show you how ventilators insure fresh air 
without drafts—how. top and side swing up to 
make cleaning easy. ote the close fitted, 
tongued-and-grooved construction that keeps 
little pigs warmer on cold nights. See how 
heavy creosoted lumber and reinforced con- 
struction give Hall Houses extra strength 
that makes them last years longer. 

And not only are Hall Hog Houses better, 
but cheaper to buy than to build. Volume 
production in our big wood-working plant, 
with lumber ught direct from the mills, 
makes Hall Ho ouses often cost you less 
than you would have to pay for materials 
alone. Write for name of nearest dealer, and 
for valuable Ames Booklet, ‘Growing Healthy 
Hogs.”" Copy free on request. nd coupon 
today. 


HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. Ww. 6 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Valuable Booklet Free 3¢s°, 









ae 
Hail Mfg. Compan 

H Dept. W. 6, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Please send me a free copy of valu- 





able Ames b 


oe ee Oe - 


@ Town .... 
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‘to BREAK 


25 bu. per minute capacity. Has 
only '%4 the moving parts com- 
red to chain elevators, there- 


Ms ti 


pil / 


i il’ 


ee, 











ore less wear and breakage. All 
steel means —¥ eo Big 
1% peck buckets. A finely en- 
gineered, sturdily built elevator 
that costs less than any other 
because it lasts longer. Needs 
little power; no bearingsor shaft- 
ing in head; only oil at floor line 
of driveway. All Steel Chainless 
Bucket Elevator is so simple in 
design it can’t help but satisfy. 
Write for catalog showing all 
styles. 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
103 McLun St. Bloomington, tll. 














Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 
After operating, when sore or con- 
gested, for reducing spiders insert 
this wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters. 


Package Sent FREE 


Write us dealer's name and wewill mall 
= generous package free. At dealers 25c 
DILATOR dozen ;5 dozen $1,or mailed postpaid. 
SERTED Moore Bros., Dept. N, Albany, N.Y. 
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MICHIGAN 
SY | TOS 
STAVE In 
The last wordin a permanentsilo. Write 
for illustrated literature explaining how 
we erect them. 


Special Discount on Early Orders ‘ 
MICHIGAN SILO CO., 2604 S. Washington St., Peoria fll. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., 






















Sioux City, lowa 

















THE DAIRY 


Stable Ratios Market 
in 1928 


The price of butter and therefore 
by producers for 
uniform 


the price received 

butterfat was more nearly 
thruout 1928 than during any recent 
year. According to figures supplied 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the range in price of top 


grade butter on the principal markets 


| was only 8% cents during the year. 





In 1926 the range in price was 18 
cents and in 1927, 14 cents. 

It is not likely that we can expect 
as stable a market price during the 
coming season as we had in 1928. Dur- 
ing 1928 the supply of butter in stor- 
age was mostly used up when spring 
arrived. In addition, the production of 
butter during the spring was low as 
compared to normal. These facts, ac- 
companied by a strong demand for 
butter, resulted in strong prices during 


| the spring and summer when prices 





| returns above feed costs. 


are usually lowest. 

Later in the season the make of but- 
ter was larger than normal so that 
prices were not advanced as much dur- 
ing the fall as is usually customary. 
This resulted in a more stable price 
level thruout the year than is usually 
the case. The danger of imports of 


foreign butter, in spite of the 12-cent . 


tariff wall, was also a factor in hold- 
ing down prices during the fall and 
winter. In other words, our winter 
prices were about as high as could be 
obtained without danger of considera- 
ble foreign importations of butter. 





Liberal Feeding Increases 
Cow Profits 


Many good dairy cows are being 
kept at a small profit because they are 
poorly fed. The Indiana experiment 
station recognized that this was true 
of a large number of Indiana cows so 
they planned a demonstration to show 
that a better ration would increase the 
They pur- 
chased mature dairy cows from mem- 
bers of cow testing associations. In 
each case they picked out cows of 
good dairy type that the owners had 
failed to feed to the best advantage. 

When the cows were put on a good 
ration at the experiment station, they 
made a 70 per cent increase in milk 


| production, with a 65 per cent increase 








in feed costs. When the returns above 
feed costs were figured, it was found 
that there was a 74 per cent increase 
in income above feed costs. 

From this demonstration the station 
concludes that the common deficien- 
cies of the rations of dairy cows are: 

1. Too small amounts of roughage 
in the ration. 

2. Rations frequently contain little 
or no legume hay. 

38. Unpalatable and low nutritive 
value roughages are too commonly 
fed. 

4. Either too small an amount or no 
silage is fed. 

5. Grain rations fed contain too lit- 
tle or no high protein. concentrates. 








6. Pastures are used too early in 
the spring, too late in the fall, and are 
depended on for too much of the ra- 


| tion during periods of drouth. 


In order to overcome the above dif- 


be ‘ 
ficulties and thereby make the owners 
| a greater return above feed cost, as 


well as a greater profit, the station 
recommends the following policy of 
feeding: 

1. Feed dairy cows all the roughage 
they will eat. 

2. Most of the roughage should be 
made up of legumes such as alfalfa, 
clover, soybean or cowpea hay. 

3. Feed silage during the winter. 

4. Feed a grain ration that contains 
enough protein supplement to give it 
balance. 

5. Cows should not be expected to 
obtain too much of their feed from 
pasture. They should be fed when 
pastures become poor in the summer 


; and taken off of pasture when it be- 
/ comes poor in the fall. 





Who Gets the Money? 


“The New Zealand dary farmer, do- 
ing his work half-way around the 
world from his market, receives a 
higher proportion of the sale price in 
his market than does the Wisconsin 
farmer who is less than one-tenth as 
far from his market,” states a report 
covering an investigation of New Zea- 
land dairy conditions made by repre- 
sentatives of the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station. 

The reasons as set forth, which 
make this condition possible, are the 


| leadership of cooperative organiza- 


tions and a competent government 
grading system. The New Zealand 
farmers obtain 81 per cent of the Lon- 


| don wholesale price of butter and 70 





per cent of the London price on 
cheese. Wisconsin dairy farmers re- 
ceive 77.5 per cent of the American 
wholesale price for butter and 69.3 per 
cent of the wholesale price for cheese. 

It is likely that the cooperative mar- 
keting of cheese in Wisconsin is re- 
sponsible for the better comparative 
showing made in the sale of cheese. 
People who doubt that cooperative 
marketing systems or grading under 
government supervision are not an aid 
in economical marketing should study 


| the results that have been attained by 


| the New Zealand farmers. 











Good Showing Made by 
Largest Cooperative 


Iowa’s largest cooperative creamery, 
located at Jesup, made a good report 
for the past year’s work. During the 
year, it received 1,923,000 pounds of 
butterfat, made 2,385,212 pounds of 
butter and paid its patrons an average 
of 54.01 cents per pound of butterfat. 

Even when the patrons paid the cost 
of hauling, they would have approxi- 
mately 51.5 cents per pound for their 
product at their own door. The net 
cost of manufacturing, omitting haul- 
ing expense, was 2.53 cents per pound 
of butter manufactured. A total of 
$1,037,994.83 was paid out to patrons 
for butterfat during the year, 
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READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


Farm Elevators - Farm Tanks 
| pda mee owners report 4 


han had th aon pape 
in than sacri ity prem 
paar sold on the de sreesed weed pena weshes 
Thousands prepare eac to take an extra profit 
by investing in Butler Ready-made Farm Sto 

facilities—known by reputation as the most 

stantial and dependable. W. T. Dyer, La Cygne, 
Kansas, reports a Butler Bin in continuous use since 
1917 and still as poi new. Made only of firs 


quality, galvani d to secure the 
test strength per pound. Popular S00 and 
,000 bushel sizes improved in design. Also, 
larger sizes in both round and rectangular for 
large grain farms. 
- ea aged 5 gram bry oe ont improves all 
inds an rades of grain luding combined 
wheat and indir. 





BUTLER-DIXIE 

FARM ELEVATORS 

Either blower or bucket 
type. Speeds up grain 
handling —cuts costs way 
down. Handles in and out 
of storage. Makes turning 


grain quick and easy. Airs, 
cleans, conditions grain. 





BUTLER 
FARM TANKS FREE BOOKLET 
The Sunterd of Quality Write for complete infor. 


mation and prices. Let us 
give you the name of our 
reliable dealer in your 
town. 


th years. 
Ask your dealer for But- 
ler Rus-Prof or Rus-Pruf 
Jr., farm watering tanks. 
Get both quality steel 
and quality construction. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis Minn, 
1212 Eastern Ave. 912 6th St. S. E. 
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Wood Stave Silos Are Best! 
Better Silage-Less Wasle 


absorb 
(Spring tehtners . 
Our make of silos stand, with 
out guy wires, in winds where 
other bulidings stand. 
Write for particulars 
and prices. 


Vernier Manufacturing Co. 
(Established 1904) 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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DICKEY 


Built of Gonet Hollow F*. 
sisting and moisture-proof. No 
—~ nd painting, no Plastering Btoel 
‘orced like a sky-scraper. ill not 
shrink, wobble II: Si 
teed not to blow down, 
without roof and chute. 
Send a Postcard today for Catalog 













ALVES won't grow horns after one applica- 
tion of the eke 2 
FRANKLIN DEHORNING PASTE 
No bleeding. No danger. The horn button is killed without 
harming the calf. Endorsed by veterinarians. Guaranteed 
Doesn't spoil. Supply for 50 young calves sent postpaid $1.00 


Franklin Blackleg Serum Co., Denver, Cole 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 22, 1929 











~ LAND HUNGER 


(Continued from page | 5) 


was not too sure of him? She wondered. 
And with this wondering came a capri- 
cious desire to see if she could influence 
him in some matter on which he held a 
strong opinion. The oil question would 
be the one. Perhaps if Upton would sign 
up, it might help to heal the breach be- 
and her uncle. She did not 


tween him . L 
care anything: about Bailey especially, 
put harmony was always more pleasant to 


ner than discord. 

She was engaged in thinking the matter 
out when Upton himself rode up to her 
Toad morning, Barbara,” he called 
out, as She opened the door. “I came 
over to see What chance there was for us 


paving @ pot-luck supper together to- 
night. See what I just shot? Got them 
with a rifle, and the meat will be nice 


and clean. 

He held up two rabbits for her inspec- 
jon. 

; “Oh, good! I love rabbit, and haven't 
tasted any for years. Of course, I'll cook 
them. Want them fried?” 

“Anything you do to them suits me. 
How'd it be if I'd bring over a lot of milk 
and cream to help out? Want anything 
Ise * i 

“] should say not. 
much, I ean do the rest. 

“All right. Hold these a minute while 
I skin them. It’s only a matter of sec- 
onds.”’ 


If you put up that 


” 


Y SIX o’clock that evening, the little 
B log house was in perfect order and 
the rabbit was golden brown and tender. 


Upton tied his horse to the corral fence, 
stamped the snow from his feet and en- 
tered the room with unconcealed satis- 


faction. 

“It sure all 
sighed happily. 

“All of what?” she dimpled back. 

“You know. Rabbit, house and the cook. 
Most especially the cook.” 

Barbara tried to stifle the flutter of 
her heart and to make her attempts at 


hr 


looks good to me!” he 


conversation sound commonplace. Why 
should she, used as she was to being 
around men, find herself acting like. a 


silly schoolgirl with this young rancher? 
Was it because she wanted to attack a 
subject that might prove unpleasant? 
The excitement added attraction to her 
already vivacious face. 

“Now smoke,’ she invited, when the 
meal was over. “I like to see @ man 
puffing away. It makes:him look so com- 
fortable.” 

She brought a tray of matches, and 
stood by his side while he lit his cigar- 
ette. He caught her hands in his and 
pulled her nearer. “Sit down, Barbara,” 
he begged. “I know this chair will carry 
double.” 

“Oh, no, no!’ 

Wondering at her own vehemence, she 
jumped back. Upton merely leaned near- 
er and smiled. ‘Guess Ill have to go and 
borrow that satanic costume again. A 
man just has, to’ naturally raise the devil 
around you to get anywhere.” 

“That’s the trouble,” she demurred. 
“You do too much of that all the time.” 

“False accusation,” he grinned back. 
“Haven't I been a model young man for 
the past several weeks? I didn’t even go 
over to your uncle’s tonight to tell him 
what an enjoyable evening I was antici- 
pating, basking in the light of your smiles 
and his good warm wood.” 

“Why is it that you seem to get such 
pleasure out of contrarying people?” she 
demanded suddenly. 

He rose and stepped toward her, bend- 
ing down till his head almost touched 
hers. “In the light of my recent angelic 
behavior, why am I being lectured to- 
night? Why do you let a mere relative’s 
dislike influence you, or am I to consider 
it a compliment that a woman naturally 
Pays to a man in whom she is inter- 
ested?” 

He was still smiling, but the girl knew 
her tears were not far off. 

“I can’t help being somewhat influ- 
enced by what my uncle‘tells me. He says 
you have no moral principle, and that 
some day your wildness will land you be- 
hind the bars.”* 

“He has great hopes‘ for me!” 

“And you are so stubborn—about things 
at mean a great deal to other people, 


_ I'm a pattern of amiability,” he laugh- 
ingly insisted. 


HE girl turned her head away for a 
minute. With a natural masculine 
dread of a deluge, he leaned still nearer 
and took her hands in his. ‘Barbara, 
what is it that you want me to do? Let’s 
get down to brass tacks.” 
“Well, one thing,” she said hesitating- 
ly, feeling hot and less sure of herself, 
is that oil lease. People who know say 
that this country will never be developed 
if the property owners hold back.” 
_ What people that know are you think- 
ing about?” He asked the question di- 
rectly and seemed to probe her with ‘his 


Penetrating glance, 


“Unele and Mr. Bailey, for two,” she 


stammered. 


“Your uncle and Mr. Bailey!” She won- 


dered at the depth of irony in what sound- 
ed like a pleasant. tone. 








Instantly, she was on the defensive. 
“Yes, and why not?” 

“Not a reason in the world, Barbara, 
except what I told you before. The as- 
sets of this company that’s buying are 
still as intangible as ever. My idea is 
that this pool, as they call it, is nothing 
but a swindle—out and out. If I’m right, 
it will retard rather than aid develop- 
ment. For whenever big: operators de 
want to come in, the owners of these 
leases are going to try to hold them up.” 

“Then you won’t sign, no matter how 
many people want you to, including me?” 

He stepped around and faced her. ‘No, 
3arbara, I won’t. Please don’t misunder- 
stand me. I want to please you more 
than I ever did anyone in my life, but na 
one should be called on to go against his 
own best judgment. I might gratify you 
temporarily, but in the long run, -I’d lose 
your respect.” 

“You are very 
icily. 

He laughed uneasily. ‘We're quarrel- 
ing like a pair of kids. Let’s have a good 
time together. Why spoil such a chance 
for a heavenly evening?” 

“How can we,” she demanded, amazed 
at how her own stubbornness hurt, “‘when 
you won't do anything I ask?” 

“See here, Barbara, you don’t give a 
darn about that oil lease, and I know it. 
You know I’m crazy about you, tho I 
didn’t intend to tell it tonight. Women 
have always tried to test men out this 
way. But out here in the west, most 
men would rather meet women on a dif- 
ferent basis. I know I would. And as 
soon as I get my feet under me finan- 
cially, I’m going to ask you to be my 
wife. I know this is a funny proposal, 
but it’s more deadly earnest than any one 
you ever heard in your life.’’ 


analytical,” she said 


EFORE she could reply, a cow bel- 
lowed close to the house. Startled, 
they listened, and as they did so, heard 
many feet on the ground outside. Other 
cows bellowed. Wire squeaked and the 
sound of drawing staples came like pistol 
shots as Upton flung open the door. A 
lane of light revealed fifty or more cattle, 
all converging toward Barbara’s stable. 

“Heavens!” she gasped. “They are 
after my hay! Help -me!”’ 

“Stay here. I’ll get them out for you.” 

Hurrying across the yard, he grabbed 
up the pitchfork standing against the 
barn, and, by yelling and whistling, suc- 
ceeded in driving the cattle from the hay. 
Not, however, until the little stack was a 
complete wreck. He turned back toward 
the house and met Barbara, who had fol- 
lowed at a safeedistance. 

“Those miserable cattle!”’ she exclaimed 
in her irritation. ‘‘Why can’t their own- 
ers keep them up? If I knew whose these 
were, I'd certainly make him pay dam- 


ages.”’ 

“They’re mine,” Upton grinned into 
the darkness. ‘Maybe they thought they 
were invited, too, tho I didn’t say so. 


Anyhow, I’m mighty sorry they came, and 
will try to teach them better manners.” 
“I doubt if you can do it,” the girl re- 
torted, amazed at her own nastiness. 
Upton’s horse had materialized out of 
the darkness, with broken reins dragging. 
Quickly he tied the ends together and 
swung into the saddle. Urging the horse 
toward the girl, he reached down and 


swung her up in front of him. At her 
door he stopped. 

“T'll forgive you, Barbara,’ he said’ 
solemnly. “It’s probably the color of your 


hair that does it. And I'll come back and 
pay the bill as soon as your uncle decides 
how much money ‘TI have left.” 

“TI don’t want you ever to come back!” 
she flared. ‘‘To pay the bill, or for any 
other reason.” 

“Sure you don’t?” 

“Certainly!” The answer was prompt 
and outwardly brave, but the girl’s heart 
sank as she spoke. Would she ever be 
given a chance to recant? 

“Then I'll have to kiss you good-bye.” 

Swiftly, before she had a moment to 
draw back if she had wanted to, she was 
caught close in his arms and his lips were 
pressed against hers. Then, without 
waiting for rebuke or assent, he let her 
gently down to the ground. 

“T'll come back, Barbara—when you 
ask me.” 

(Continued next week) 





TESTING COWS BY MAIL 

The latest thing in cow testing is the 
“correspondence” or “parcel post’? meth- 
od, whereby milk samples are sent by 
mail to a county or district headquarters 
and there tested for butterfat content. 
Each member of this type of association 
is furnished with milk scales and a sam- 
pling dipper. A box comes’ to him once 
every month, bringing all the materials 
he needs for sending samples to the cen- 
tral office. At the end of the year he is 
furnished with a complete record for each 
cow in his herd. 





WE HAVE SEEN ’EM, TOO 


First Farmer: “I’ve got a freak on my 
farm. It’s a two-legged calf.” 

Second Farmer: “I know it. He was 
over to call on my daughter last night.” 








My Extra Help 


In a Busy Season 


% HEN I’m busy—and I’m always 
busy at planting time—I hate to 
stop and sharpen plow shares. I save 
a lot of extra sharpenings in a season 
by using Star Shares. They wear longer, 
scour easier—give me extra help”. 
For over half a century Star Shares 
that wear longer and scour easier have 
been giving “extra help” to wise 
farmers. The reasons are that Star 
lister, plow, or middleburster shares 
are made of the best steel for the pur- 
pose and are shaped right. Your dealer 
can supply you with a Star Share for 


any make of implement. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


Established 1873 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Easter 











a Fate 
Qa will prove itself. In a windmill 
it may not appear in five years, but 
it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 
are known for their lasting qualities. 
There are plenty of them which have 
been running for twenty-five, thirty and 

even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for an 
other farm.machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





+ 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 








225-1b. HOGS 





in § months 


You Can Do It! 
Free Book Tells How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 

book tells how—and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


AMTORG TRADING CORP. ! 
| 165 Broadway, Dept .88 New York | 
Send me free and postpaid, valuable book | 
| “225-lb. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.” | 
! 

| 

| 


] NN dine daneadéadinddcedessssrnadvuateae 


GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W. 16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing) table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column give&S percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 100 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 











































































































a arene 
GENBRAL PRICE LEVEL 
{ ve ee 
OLS] ox m 
we Be] wim 
| Gar] Saw 
Soe] Hoe 
Sek Ses 
Efs| E2s 
Aaa) a 52 
Fisher's index number ...... | 148} 100 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,200-pound fat cattle........ 171 100 
1,100-pound-fat cattle........ 181 107 
Canners and cutters ........ 177 116 
ON SRR ree ee 179 94 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy | ee oecweenee 136 0 
Se i. os seer bee eee keke 136 137 
ED. pcbcacbecsvedsesnweessen 140 151 
eT ee eer | 129 152 
SHEEP—At Chicag | 
TAMDS  ... soe seeee ese sescese | 202| 107 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston; 178! 104 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 96| 66 
GRAIN 
“At Chicago— 
Corn, No. F mixed .s.ssscsccs 148 98 
Date, NO. 3S We scccsccccse 105 83 
Wheat, No. 2 red...... seen 120 85 
Wheat, No. 1 northern...... 109 91 
On towa Farms— 

PIO. cisasawceshese sane esecee 150 98 
Oo rer mee RARE 97 q7 
MILL-FEED 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 159 97 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 179 113 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 120 %3 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 120 76 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago | 121 126 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 177 124 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 145 99 
Clover seed, at Toledo...... 183 104 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .. 79 158 
Cotton, at New York ........ 147 104 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 124| 100 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
7 Saar ae 113) «109 
LS ee esceccoccs 130 125 
DERM 655465600000 20005540800 4 160 115 
BMeOD csc scthabenosassaeabeleae 127 97 
FUTURES—At Crirago 

Corn— | 
SS arr sbekenene 142 100 
Se ciivewouw's beg a aetennss 142} 101 
September ........ nbeneess 141 101 
a ts— 
ON ee er 101) 86 
SE KA nwar kaos ae panwnmae 103 93 
PORE 5. coe scmussame 106} 98 
Wheat— { 
MM s tivdsbessanesasaunes | 107 94 
RS Ie: | 113) 98 
PRIME - oshs60ewncedadats | 123 100 
Lard— | | 
Pe (cbhvbssaSbdeneeeesneuaeen 115) 108 
ee ee: | 120, 109 
September ................ } 118} 
Sides— 
DAY: 60x tanessenwseewsanens 129 124 
TR | 129] 126 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 93] 119 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 119 103 
Copper at New York ........ 120 138 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 207 146 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
OS err ane 198 116 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 197 119 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 20: 100 
CONE cock cca bo ccnekd ane sk 139; 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February........ 236 106 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ..... shaevenen 167} 154 
ROUMBETIAL StOCKS 20 60.0ccc0ese 413 144 
Railroad stocks ........ ee 139 111 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and aats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 





age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. , 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.78 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. 
cate a price of $10.51 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 2, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 108 per cent, grain 103 per 
cent, livestock 85 per cent, lumber 86} 
per cent, ore 107 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 256 
per cent of pre-war normal. < 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 48c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 2254c, week before 22%4c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27c, week before 
32%c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 33c, week before 
31c; broilers, last week 34c, week before 
34c; geese, last week 21c, week before 21c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 97%. These bonds are par at 


4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.60 
per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 

















CATTLE 
a S Z 
e = a 
6} é|# 
Med. and heavy wt. beef a < 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— i 
Last week .....0+00ecee{ld.08)14.12]13.25 
Week before ..........j13.38/14.00 13.00 


Good— 
[RM MOOK sb cesinsescnn 
Week before ........--fl 
Medium— { 
Last week 12.12/12.50!11.75 
12.38/11.42 


eee eeesesess 














Week before o.ccccecssikl. oO 

Common— 

Last week ......++¢e+.+{10.12/10.62/10.12 

Week before .......... 9.75;10.50) 9.92 
Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— | | 
RASt WEEE .. sccsescees 13.75 14.38 '14.00 
WeOe DOTOTS. .26..cccncs 13.62/14.25!13.75 

Medium and good— | | 
Re AUT. ova Sieke-biw one 12.50/12.88 12.50 
Week Before .ccccceors 12.00)12.75 12.18 

Common— | 
Last week ..... ooccces|l0.75111,25)10.12 
Week before ........+.| 9.75)10.50! 9.92 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— 

Last week ........e...{10.75/11.25/ 10.62 
Week before ..........|10.25)11.12/10.25 

Cows— | | 
Last week ...cccecccee) 8.88) 9.00] 9.00 
Week before ..........] 8.50] 8.82 8.50 

Bulls— | 
RMGt WORK. .iessscaccs 8.75) 9.25) 8.50 
Week before ...... me 8.50) 9.25) 8.75 

Canners and cutters— | 
Last week ...... «event Gan) 6 8) 6.25 
Week before ..........] 6.12} 6.20) 6.00 

Stockers and feeders— | | 
Last week .......2+.+-{10.88/11.00/10.88 
Week before ..........)11.00/11.00/11.20 

Cows and heifers— 

Last week .......eee--| 8.62] 8.75) 8.75 
Week before ..........| 8.25] 8.38| 8.62 





HOGS 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
ASt Week .....eeeee0~fl0.88/11.25/10.95 
Week before ......+.¢.)11.18/11.80/11.22 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
10.90/11.35/11.18 


RAS WERE .cccccvcseee 
Week before ..........j11.25/11.80)11.30 
10.25 11.25111.05 








Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
Last week 


Week before ..........}11.00/11.68/11.20 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Mast week ...,.0++++++/10.25}10.80}10.42 


WeSK BETONS  casncccsed 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 


10.38)11.25/10.35 


10.25/10.55)] 9 
10.40}10.82) 9. 
9 
8 


eocee} 9.80 
10.12 


cere ereseeee 


WOOK BATONS oc s0cccctn 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Las 











seeceneusaenl Meetlssest mee 
Week before ..........] 9.12].....| 8.88 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 








16.62 - a 
16.28) 16.92'16.00 


i eee 
Week before .......... 
Lambs, culls and common 
BASt WOOK ....c.cscces 13.00/13.50/12.88 
Week before .......... 12.50)12.50/12.12 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— { 
BUABt WORK. .cccskcasccclae 25/13.50/13 25 
Week before ........../12.00/13.00/ 12.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
DPR ONDE cicnwcancace 9.88) 9.25 





9.25| : 
Week before ..........| 8.75! 9.20! 8.38 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





July rib sides indi- 
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| 
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HAY 








Omaha 
Kansas City 
Chicago 





Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
TOG WEEE 6 occ cenececelecsselsces sieac0e 
Week before cccocccccclececclevvesfatee 

Timothy, No. 1— { 

St WEEK ..cccccccceslececelocees/21.00 
MEO DELOLO ccccececcalecss alas 
Alfalfa, choice— 
































Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 99 per cent of the ten, 
year average, as contrasted with 116 pep? 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 111 per cent for lambs. ‘, 

The following table gives data as tg 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias, 



























































Last —- acco eea ees aeleee *HOGS 
Week before .ccccccee cf2d-20) a8 ————_—= 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | re <2! 
Last WEG 2 occcccsccce[ee-n0la0- 3 oe 2} 
Week before ..........}23.50/ 29.95 2s} ux 
Alfalfa, standard— | | Ae] Be § 
Last Week «..scccccccesfac.t0 @S!| el &% 
J Week before ........../22 i“ S=a|ee| Sg 
Alfalfa, No. 2— SO | es] OF 
GR WEG cicccssccennlee-oo St ae 
Week before ..........|22.25 January 18 to 2% ........ ; a2 2 2 
Oat_straw— | | January 25 to 31 ..... eee) 85} 82] ge 
Last week ...... esses] 9.50) 9.50'10.50 | February 1 to 7....... | 109; 90 38 
Week before .......... | 9.50 9.50/10.50 | February 8 to 14 ..... | 108} 98) 93 
endl A 15 to 21 oosenne 102 87) 4 
“ebruary 22 to 28 ....... 86 79 
GRAIN Pe a i ee { 86 77 im 
< - Waren Bio 26 |. ccccacee |  %3] 71! 9% 
5 e tCATTLE 
© av S January 18 to 2 ] 
|? oe oF 10 WO OF ccc 
3 ~ S a January 25 to 31 ....cece 76) 74 Hn 
£ = E ca Fopruary 1 to % cccssss 82; 73) 113 
~ S Z rs February 8 to 14 ....... 77| «77! «108 
~ ~ a February 15 to 21 ....... 72) 71) 14 
Corn, No. 2Y— | f | | February 22 to 28 ....... 69} 80) 115 
Last week ....| .98%) .89 | .91%4 OPC (20D <reccrmes 79) 78) 115 
Week before ..| 98%] .89 | 91 BlAcch $ tO 14 oc. avseaes 74| «85! 116 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last — 9536 | 87%, 8914) .89 SHEEP 
‘Week before -9514| .87 89 | .88% | January 18 to 24 ........ 81; 193; 107 
a ae 92% | ? | 28. | a7 po ce gp Tag — 104 He 
a before ..] .93 86 ~ 8642 oe a ’ ‘ evcccce 77| 110) 88 
— : ebruary o ccecoce 99) 106, 
Last week - 50 | 48%) .50%| 46% | February 22 to 28 12.122] 84/108. ff 
Week before ..| .49%) .4812| .51%¢| .45% | March 1 to 7 .........{ 73/111! 
Barley— | | March 8 to 14 123} 119} 87 
Last week ....| 66%| 67 | .67%4) yer > eens 
Week before ..| 6712) 68 | 65 F ¢LAMBS 
Rye— 
Last week ..../1.10 [1.02 [1.04 — = =~ Fe pee atine 81) 103; 314 
Week before ../1.10 /1.01%4/1.03 | February 1 to 7'.......| Ss] 4081 i 
: befo eechees 8 
Whast week l1e7 later 2.23% 127 | Rebruary 8 toad -.....-1 77) 110) 11 
Week before |. ./1.23%¢/1.14 |1.1715,1.14% | February 22 to 38" 1 ims 
e -/1.23346/1. -1749\1.14% os 22 to 28 ee 84) 106 109 
Mare a ere 75] 111) 108 
FEECS March 8 to 14 ......+0..| 123] 119] iff 
bf x +. *Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
2 =i = L seven markets. 
” CO1TET SE : *Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
3 a $ = be tSheep and lamb receipts are combined 
PLRBLG el & 
sis = z 2 CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
a 
= l | 
Tact week..../39.25\96.60 96.50/32.001 ns sane Toes ewe 
Week before. .|29.25/ 26.50 26.50132.00 ae eee, 
a. lens ais wenn va: March 6......... 11.10; 8.05) 11.60 12.40 
Last week..../28.25' 28.00 26.25 36.00! MeAPCn BD. .ccccccel 2200) S85 11.60 12.30 
Week before.. }28.25 28.00 26.25 36.00 2 ea 11.50) 8.25! 11.55) 12.10 
Fane a | March 12.........{ 11.75) 8.45! 11.60 12.30 
eerie» gual 24.00 | Maren §.....5-0 11.65] 8.30) 11.50) 12.55 
Week before. ./34.50.......... 34.60 | BEAPCR 34.. W 66 cae } 11.35] 8.25 11.30 12.25 
Linseed meal | | | 
oO pJ— | 
Last Keek....158.50....../36.50 | Se eS eee ere 
Week before.. O7.75 | 
Cottonseed (41 | 1829 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
fe | | la 
“a eK. . - «| MATON Socc0cetas -98%6| .983,1 73141 77% 
i gaa Margit: 9. . osc. 99 | (9812) 74) [Ry 
ge ne oe ’ 130.00 70.00 | March 11......... -98%| 87" 73%) .78% 
Week before. .{...15/70.00...2. 80.00 70.00 | March 12.........| .99%! .98%/ .74_ | .78 
Ginten~ | | March 13.........] .98%| .99 {| .7+34! .78% 
EOSt WOOK... cheeses eae | se eae Iota bres 44.65 March 14......... 97% | .99%4! .74 78% 
Week before..|.....|..... eR 144.65 Sessile 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 























ei be te bc 
Gis | Cas o. Bers 
st] et ae “co 
f4| 4 | 23] sea 
Ba | Ba | FS] Ses 
DD waccuweel 50.8) 7.4! 48.3) 61.8 
Mlinois ....--| 41-3) 65.5) 74.9] 64.8 
Missouri .... 65.6 89.7; 54.6 58.4 
Nebraska .... 69.2! 50.4! 48.6 58.4 
i re 79.6] 101.2! 73.1 79.6 
Indiana ....-! 85.3) 24.8 44.4 55.0 
Ohio ........| 485] 38.9 69.5, 44.2 
Total 7 corn | a | | 
belt states.}| 61.5) 70.8) 57.2) 69.0 





Week ending March 1, 1929, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending March 2, 1928—Iowa, 62.2 per 
cent; Illinois, 79.1; Missouri, 58.3; Nebras- 
ka, 47.2; nsas, 85.1; Indiana, 31.8; Ohio, 
pect total seven corn belt states, 64.0 per 
cen 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.75, week be- 
fore $13.43. Chicago—Last week $12.30, 
week before $12.22. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14%sc, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.56, 
and cotton at New York 20c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled cofn prices are about 80%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 78%c for No 4 
Shelled, new oats 404¢c, and wheat $1.04. 






























































ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 February corn at Buenos Aires 
last week for 88%c, week before 881{c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
March were 2,136,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,414,000 bushels for the week 
before and 2,749,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in March were 909,000 bushels. as 
compared with 950,000 bushels the week 
before and 638,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the first 
week in March were 83,000 bushels, as 
compared with 90,000 bushels for the 
week before and 316,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in March 
were 13,216,000 pounds, as compared with 
9,250,000 pounds the week before and 
11,955,000 pounds for the same week last 
ma Exports of pork the first week in 
March were 3,296,000 pounds, as compared 
with 4,222,000 pounds the week before and 
3,845,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. 











Western feeder lambs have been suc- 
cessfully and economically self-fed at the 
University of Illinois. on a mixture of 
ground corn and chopped alfalfa hay. 
The self-fed lambs gained faster than 4 
similar lot hand-fed on shelled corn and 
unchopped hay and required less feed 
per 100 pounds of gain. 


A portion of the Illinois report reads a3 — 


follows: ‘‘Apparently there is no danger 
of overfeeding when a mixture of ground 
corn and hay is self-fed and the propor- 


tion of corn to hay is about one to four at ¥ 


the start and one to one after seven 
weeks of feeding.” . 

At the Nebraska station, a ration of 
cracked corn, chopped alfalfa and linseed 
oil meal proved very successful for fat- 
tening lambs. It was found necessary to 
crack the corn to prevent the lambs from 
picking out the kernels. Alfalfa hay and 
other roughages can be chopped for live- 
stock by means of farm-owned roughagé 
mills. 
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w sa Catalog li d 
C8Ks. 
n=year ‘es, my 1929 Catalog lists seeds at 
kK, thus y a packet. Not all of them. But 
enough to make you a very sub- 
stantial saving om your seed order. 
—=—= Sher things besides seeds, too. 
x Coffee, Nursery Stock, Roofing, 
| ‘Clothing, Tires, Paint—and lots of 
=| § other things. You'll find them all 
> £3 9% fisted at live-and-let-live prices and 
=| =: [ all backed by the famous Henry 
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Field guarantee—“Your Money's 











ig at Worth or Your Money Back.” 

Tee And a little fun thrown in. Pic- 

8-93 tures of customers and 50 or so 

3 EE pictures of KENF entertainers. 

Patt} me planting. suggestions, too. 

7 103 

j1|_ 9 Whether you order or not, I think 
you'll enjoy our 1929 Catalog and 

7) et some good out of it. And it’s 

4 iu a for the asking. Just send along 

3] 113 pame and address, We'll do the rest. 

il in Hope You Hear KFNF=at 890 Kilo. 

0; 115 

s 13 SHENRY FIELD SEED CO. 

oi SHENANDOAH, IOWA 

3: 107 

9 99 

4 9 

: « #ALBERTA—Canad 

3 oxen, 

4 82 . a a 

| 8 

98 “The Sunshine Land of Premise” 

hh The province of Alberta has an 

4 a extensive road building program 

O| 111 for hard surfaced roads. You 

: iz will find traveling in this part of 

4 ef the Canadian west a pleasure. 

sheep All through the Rocky Mountains 

ers are excellent roads, ideal auto 

bined, camps and _ luxurious hotels. 





Scenery is beyond description. 
We are here to assist you. If 
you desire route maps or a book- 
let about Alberta, ‘just write 
to us. 


ALBERTA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
J. H. HANNA, Secretary, CALGARY, CANADA 
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| 1926 
77% 
-73% 
= THI-BRED CORN 
| 78% 

78% Our new system of picking seed 
ears only from detasseled plants 
produces a vigorous, high yielding, 

Aires high erad ly sanee 
ke. grade, early maturing corn. 
Our customers say these things. 
; Winner of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 
ek a state corn yield test. Make more 
week fp Money. Find out about this Hi-Bred 
same Corn now. 
: == Hi-Bred Corn is genuine only 
sal when it comes in our special Hi- 
same ff Bred sacks with the diamond trade- 
> first mark as below. 
Is, as 
r the 
yr the 
‘Ss 
March 
a HI-BRED CORN CO. 
k last Grimes, lowa 
ek in J.J. Newli r . . 
canal ewlin, Mer. R. F. Baker, Asst. 
e and 
x last a 
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hay. # e Your Calves positive 
han @ swe immunity with one dose 
1 and of 
feed FRANKLIN 
oil " Blackleg Vaccine 
anger toxic, pure and safe. 
round “cptul facts on Blaci leg 
r- control are given in the free 
a » Page Celf Book. Send 
seven copy today. 
°. FRANMLIN BLACKLEG SERU® CO. 
on of , 2 eon +e “= 
nseed " feo tees 
- fat- 
ry to 
from ‘GEN T 8S WAN Y ED 
e fi 
Be og a ee 
lives wis wed SiebeS eany 
ghage Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 















AWear 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“In the song you ‘fall down 
and go boom.’ In Chicago they 
go boom and you fall down.” 














MORE ABOUT BUSTER 
Joshaway’s Prize Sleuth Hound 
Anxious Reader asks: “Has he a pedi- 
gree?’”’ 
Yep, you betcha Buster’s got a pedi- 


gree. It is so long we just didn’t have 
room to print it. So along with the chain 
which holds him back when he sees a 


fine looking Thomas Cat, we cut it off 
and have it put away safe in the desk. 
Some day the Historical Department of 
Iowa will want it as a relic. Thus far 
Buster hasn’t missed the pedigree and 
lives on in sublime innocence. 

“What has Buster been doing?’ in- 
quires a scoffer up north. 

That’s easy. Buster has been sleeping. 
The winter has been hard on him. Rab- 
bits are 60 easy to catch he don’t even 
have to work hard. Joshaway is think- 
ing of putting Buster out on the trail of 
the fellow who invented the famous ‘De- 
tour’ sign. Unless spring comes soon 
Buster will have to be placed on a diet 





in order to keep his figure. Have you 
any jobs for him to do? 
HE SOLVED IT 
*Dear Mrs. Pucket,’ a schoolteacher 


wrote to the mother of a pupil, “‘William 
was absent this morning. Will you please 
tell me what kept him out of school?’ 

“Dear ma’am,” was the reply, ‘Willie 
is keeping time for his father. Last nite 
he cum home with an example about how 
long would it take a man walking three 
miles an hour to walk two and onc-half 
times around a field four miles square. 
And as Willie ain’t no man, we had to 
send his pap. They left early this morn- 
ing, but T don’t know when they will git 
back. Please make the next problem 
about something else, as my husband 
hasn’t the time for such things.” 


ASK THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
EDITOR 
A little fellow of our acquaintance 
wants to know why vitamins were put in 
spinach and eod-liver oil instead of in 
eake and candy. 


PROBABLY WANTS TO TRADE FOR 
TIRE CHAINS AND OARS 

A farmer living in southwestern Iowa, 

we hear, leaped into fame because he had 

a weak moment during the zero weather 

and offered to trade a good galvanized ice 

cream freezer for two suits of heavy un- 


derwear. With floods and mud coming 
on we wonder what will be the next in 
trade line. 


LINGUAL INADEQUACY 
Poppa (at Thanksgiving dinner): ‘Willy, 
you've reached for everything in sight. 
Now stop it; haven’t you got a tongue?” 
Willy: “Sure, Pop, but my arm’s 
longer.” 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


“Come on!” yelled the fireman, ‘‘you 
haven’t time to put on any clothes!” 
“Clothes your eye!” retorted the flap- 


per he was trying to rescue; “I gotta get 
" 


my compact! 


WHY WE WERE SOAKED 





Patient (showing bill): “What's this 
extra ten dollars for?” 

Dentist: ‘For squeezing the arms of 
my chair out of shape.” 

GOING DOWN 

A placid old lady who took life philo- 
sophically sat knitting in the drawing- 
room. - To her there came rushing her 


fifteen-year-old granddaughter. 
“Oh, granny, granny,’ cried the 
“father’s just fallen off the roof!” 
“I know, my child,” replied the old 
lady, without even raising her eyes. “I 
saw him pass the window.” 


girl, 


HEAVENS! THINK OF IT! 

“We've had a lovely time playing post- 
man,” exclaimed the small hopeful of the 
family. ‘“‘We gave a letter to every lady 
in the street.” 

“But where did you get the letters, 
dear?” 

“Oh, we found ’em in your trunk in the 
attic, all tied up with a blue ribbon.” 


BACK TO NATURE 


“Hello, old man; where have you been?” 
“Just got back from a camping trip.” 
“Roughing it, eh?’ 

“You bet! Why, one day our portable 
dynamo went on the bum and we had 
no hot water, heat, electric lights, ice or 
radio for almost two hours.” 


| KRUG SEED CORN 








More Profit from 
a Better Crop 








Where Only 7 Grew Before 


Grow 8 Bushels of Corn 


VERY man who raises corn will 

be interested in this experience 
of J. P. Hanna, of Henry County, 
Ill. He grew 10 bushels more corn 
per acre just by doing one simple 
but scientific thing. 


| He stopped disease from injuring 
| the crop by treating all his seed 
| corn with Du Bay Semesan Jr., the 
| effective dust disinfectant. His yield 
from each tenth acre is shown above 
at the right. The 7 bushels at the 
left were grown on his check plot 
from untreated seed. 


Controls Corn Root Rots 


Root rot infections which result in 
seecling blight, poor stands, plant- 
barrenness, nubbin-bearing stalks, 
rotted roots and down corn are con- 
trolled by Du Bay Semesan Jr. 
Tests by Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture prove this. Seedling growth 
is invigorated ; down corn decreased 
by its use. Dept. of Agriculture Cir- 
cular 34 says it gave average in- 
creased yields of 1.9 bushels per 
acre on nearly disease-free seed, to 
12 bushels on diseased seed. 


oUBAY 


| Seed Disinfectants. 





SEMESAN 


Keeps Seed from Rotting 
Each day’s delay in planting after 
the normal planting time, means a 
loss of about 1 bushel per acre in 
yield. Semesan Jr. makes early plant- 
ing safer—it keeps seed from rot- 
ting even when soil is cold and wet. 


Quick, Inexpensive, Safe! 


Semesan Jr. costs less than 3c an 
acre for field corn. Applied as a 
dust; simple directions with each 
package. Kills only the disease; 
harmless to seed corn. 


W. J. Van Orsdel, of Mills County, 
Iowa, reports: “The seed dusted 
with Semesan Jr. produced less rot- 
ten corn and | believe it will yield 
5 bushels more per acre than the 
untreated corn.” 


Diseases of many other crops can be 
controlled with Du Bay Seed Disin- 
fectants. Mail the coupon below for 
information, or ask your seedsman, 
druggist, hardware dealer or general 
merchant for pamphlets on Ceresan, 
for seed grains; Semesan. Bel, the 
instantaneous potato dip; and Seme- 
san, for vegetable and flower seed 
and bulbs. 
Bayer-Semesan Company, Inc., 
Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions 


of The Bayer Company, Inc., and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


JR. 


REG. U. 6S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 





3AVYER-SEMESAN CO., 


f} Corn 2 Cire. 








Please send FREE, Du Bay pamphlets checked below. 
34 1 Cereal 2 


Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Potato [J Flower [J Vegetable 














The variety that yields big 
crops of high quality corn. To 
know our methods is to want 
our corn. Send for our Seed 
Corn Booklet. It shows how 
we produce Seed That Sat- 
isfies. 


MORGAN BROTHERS, 
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SAVE PIGS and their mothers 
by using SUPERIOR FORCEPS 


Successfully and Profitably used 
- feral ih = Rta mer we Py 
canno town, send 
your Secor nieeen monae, $1. SP rb ay to us and 
we will send one pair to you by insured parcel 
post. Manufactured 





uf: 
MOLINE IRON WORKS, Moline,111.,U.8.A. 
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,-Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
RATE 10¢ PER WORDIas Dit tune : 


bh initial or fall somber is 
ercharee, for minimum of twelve words. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS FOOD PRODUCTS LIVESTOCK 
sat _MINNESOTA __, \CGRFEE _ motes ____ GUE 
ma | TO PROSPECTIVE FARM BUYERS OR | WE CATER TO GOOD COFFEE DRINK- | FOR SATE-GCERNSEY BULL” Of iiiy 
__ Words { Number Insertions renters who wish to improve their condi- ers. Two pounds of fifty-five cent coffee for Rose breeding 4% years old, in pink ¢ 
| 43 tion, we have desirable improved farms in | one dollar. Postpaid any place in Iowa. Fresh ——— condition, Frank Bentley, Ames, 
m D ¢ : J : : this diversified farming district, 70 miles roasted daily. Kennedy & Hawkins, 410 Sev- lowa x 
m8 230 s is 4.80'$ 9.60 $15.60 west of Minneapolis. Write or call on us. enth St., Des Moines, Iowa. SACKS 
| 130 350 a oat ey G2 | Eirst_National Bank, Litchfield, Minn SEND ONE DOLLAR BILL AT OUR RISK | \fAMMOTIT JACKS FOR SALE, THR 
‘| 180 3.00] 4:30) 6.00| 12:00. 19.50 | STATE FORECLOSED FARMS—FOR SALE, for 214 Ibs. of best coffee you ever tasted, pCi aes okt erad (RHO BEE HREE 1 
| 1.60 320) 4.80| 6.40] 12.80! 20.80 318 per cent down, 33 years ‘o pay. Send ground or whole. From roaster to consumer. ers Will it . asonable. J * he 
‘| 1.70| 3.40! 5.10 6.80! 13.60! 22.19 | for list of county you are qinte nig ory Send today for trial order. Plantation Coffee | Mexico, Bey as i ; ° 
1-80} 3.60] 5.40) 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 | ge mg lla Credit, 610 Hamm Bldg., | Company, Dept. W. F., St. Paul, Minn, PERCHERONS — 
1.99) 3.80 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 Soni 7 MAPLE _SYRUP wp ata a a ata oem egg RR 
2 | | ee nner FOR SALE—REGISTERED ~PERCHE 
ee oe Se carl ian eae | Serereer-rerees MISSOURI nnen | SCALLONS OF PURE MAPLE SYRUP Sib. itn tee the aS. Sateen, ‘ROY 
2.10} 4.20; 6.30) 8. . . 200 WELL IMPROVED, MOSTLY VALLEY, Postpaid, Ed Hi B: Wi a 
2.20) 4.40, 6.60! 8.80] 17.60! 28.60 soft water, close to school and church, | ——0°*Pa!e: gar Stunt, Barron, Wis. terville, Iowa. 
= ‘mi 7-2) pn > ps eo health; $4. 0), Also small farms, 20 improved See i oar er SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 
2. 80] 7.20) 9. 9. : oul fs $35 ! Mc ai Tiew op 7S POHPCOR Yorn — 
D | ( —— hechochdat > 4 ’ Z 
| 2.60) 5.20 ‘80| 10.40! 20.80) 33.80 WISCONSIN _ = ; : ed eiters of best families. for sale, He mt fe heat 
— = Se a) , i DOU 
COMMISSION ‘HOUSES “HAPPY LAND’—THE MOST PROSPER. HAY—STRAW—GRAIN modern type. Write for full information, 
tes ban ous farming district in Upper Wisconsin; HAY — T. Edson, Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 


FOR R VERY HI HIGHEST PRICES ON YOUR 
early spring chickens ship to George Mc- 
Cuteheon & Company, 1132 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago. We pay very highest prices for poul- 
try direct from the farm. Write us for quo- 
tations when you have anything to ship. 


W WoC Bz ANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
sotnak “yo alternating deily, furnished 
“ Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Capons, chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys and vea wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES AND 
prompt returns; therefore ship your veal, 
poultry, butter and eggs to A. F. Heidke & 
Sons, 845 Fulton Market, Chicago, III. 
ONE CENT wggag: mek ON FANCY POUL- 
a’ veal- epee. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 


ms GRAIN 
ERAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 


or olen delivery on conservative margin 























basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, on ~~, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. §S. Yards, Chicago. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 











because no crop failures, healthful 
climate, beautiful scenery; lakes and rivers 
full of game fish; plenty game and birds; 
fur animals; ideal farm sites for workers; no 
slack season; winter work cutting logs, ties, 
fenceposts, cord and pulp wood; best new 
dairying section in Wisconsin; clover, small 
grains, root crops, berries and fruits sure 
crops; modern schools, churches, creameries 
anc good roads; 95 per cent of settlers are 
farm owners, not renters; room for you and 
many more; prices low, terms easy; 10 years 
to pay; we help you, but you need $300 to $500 
to start; we locate you on new land near 
neighbors and roads; write today for reliable 
information; no obligation; we own this land, 
not agents; we show you letters from set- 
tlers now farming this land. dward Hines 
Farm Land Co., Room 2107, 100 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


LAND OPENING 
LAND OPENING—A NEW  RATLROAD 


line has opened one of the best farming and 
stock-raising sections of Montana. A new 
record in low cost production and — yields 
of wheat has been made. Good soil, water, 
climate, low prices. Thousands of acres for 
settlers. Write for New Line Book. Minne- 
sota and North Dakota offer the best farm- 
ing opportunities in many years. Profit- 
able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for 
lists of improved farms at a fraction of their 
real values, and farms for rent. Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho books tell about grain, live- 
stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and numer- 


no drouths, 

















PUREBRED AMERICAN SHEPHERD PO- ous special lines, mild climate, excellent 
lice pups. Spayed females, $7; males, $7. schools, social and scenic attractions. Write 
Albert Jost, Lawler, Iowa. ss for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special state 
PUREBRED POLICE PUPS, BLACK OR book. Low_homeseekers rates. eedy, 
gray. Females $4, males $6. H. Jahde, Dept. 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Bronson, Towa. Soa Minn. 
Se 8 =—©® NG eee i... 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
prize winning stock. The kind that bring Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
home the céws, guard your children, your Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern 
panion, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
MINKS IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 


LARGE PROFITS RAISING MINK. START 
with best foundation stock. Large, dark 
Alaskan mink; full instructions, care, feeding 
and breeding. Booking orders for 1929 young. 
Howard Anderson, Ogdensburg, Wis. 


~~ ___ RABBITS 
CHINCHILLAS AND WHITE ‘E FLEMISH [ GI- 
ants from registered stock. Priced right. 


Hess Bros., Worthington, 


FARM LANDS 


_ Towa. 


southern Minnesota farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John S. Sorenson, 50 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. a 
DAIRYING AND MIXED FARMING. HOL- 

stein cows. Alfalfa. New buildings. One- 
tenth cash, balance half cream check. Write 
1315 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 














ALFALFA FROM DAWSON COUNTY, NE- 
braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran- 
teed weights. Uniform loading of cars. Per- 
sonal inspection or federal inspection if de- 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 
_ barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. 
. H. Gunn Hiy Company, Lexington, Neb. 
CET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to*John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rye straw wanted. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 








owa, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTIONEERS 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN  $25-$10) 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course, free, 
Reppert’s Auction School and Business Col- 
lege, Box W, Decatur, Ind. 
200 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. AUCTION 
methods $1. American Auction College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BABY CHICK MASH 





———. 














HELP WANTED 
AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln. Neb. 


SALESMEN 
WANTED—FARMER OR FARME eR'S "SON 


to travel in country and take care of es- 
tablished business. Five good territories open 














in Towa. Selling experience unnecessary. 
Steady work. Good profits. No investment 
required. McConnon & Co., Dept. FS3403, 


Winona, Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—WORK ON DAIRY FARM; 
thoroly understand feed and care of dairy 
cattle; years of experience; past middle age; 
no tobacco or liquor;, best of references. H. 
H. Case, Waverly, Iowa. 
SITUATION WANTED BY RELIABLE, EX- 
perienced man, as manager on a livestock or 
dairy farm. Don’t use booze or tobacco. 
Reference furnished. Phone or write. John 
Cray, Wellman, Towa. 


LIVESTOCK 


_____ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS REGISTERED BULLS 























MIDWEST BUTTERMILK BABY CHICK 

Mash. Has reduced hatchery losses to less 
than two per cent. Scientifically prepared. 
Shipped on 30 days’ trial to any reader of 
this paper. Midwest Sales Co., Fourth and 
Elm, Des® Moines. 


BATTERIES 


SPECIAL FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, DI. 
rect from factory, save $25 to $50, guaran. 














teed five years, prices $98.65 up. Amana 
Society, High, Iowa, Box 1. 

BOOKS 
FOR ga a LANTED WRITE W. F. ZIM- 


merman, South Wabash Ave., Chica, 
over fifty cme a_ bookseller. 
CORN TIPPERS 


TIPPER AND BUTTER, 4 
Charles Ladwig, Nora 








SEED CORN 
cents, postpaid. 
Springs, lowa. 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
BULL DOG DISC COULTER—FOR PLOWS. 


Cuts thru, turns under weeds, corn stalks, 
clovers, straw, trash without clog ing. Free 

















literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Rush- 

ville. Ind. 

TWIN CITY TRACTOR AND PLOW, LIKE 

new. Less than half price. Will demon: 

strate. W. H. Bishop, Adelphi, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 

GOPHER TRAPS — RENKEN’S — SURE 


catch; nothing better made; circular sent 
free. A. F. Renken Trap Co., G-44, Crete, 
Nebraska. 





HARNESSES 
GET YOUR HARNESS DIRECT FROM 
manufacturers and save money. Send for 
catalog today and get full details. Schartow 
Harness Company, Union Grove, Wis. 








for sale. <A few select yearlings. Write. 
L. Oesterreicher, Titonka, Iowa. 
BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—PUREBRED REGISTERED BAY 
Belgian stallion, nine years old, weight 
2,250. A good breeder; carries a permanent 
health certificate. M. G. Meier, Manson, 
Towa, R. 3. 
se BROWN_ N SWISS 
YEARLING HEIFER AND TWO HEIFERS 
four months old. Registered. Leo Will- 
mann, Sumner, Iowa. 








CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN JOAQL SIN VALLEY OF CALI- 
fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA— 
Where farmers are prosperous, crops grow- 
ing year around, land priced low. Write free 
booklet. Dept. 29, Stanislaus County Devel- 
—— Board (County Chamber Commerce), 
Modesto, Calif. 








nis MINNESOTA 
COME TO MINNESOTA- STAY AND PROS: 
per. Healthful climate, reasonably-priced 


improved or unimproved land, plenty of rain, 
good crops. The greatest dairy state—cream- 
eries everywhere. Fine schools, churches, 
neighbors, communities. You'll do better 
here. Wonderful lakes for recreation. 
now for free book full of interesting facts. 
Ten Thousand Lakes—Greater Minnesota 
Assn., 1428 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


400 ACRES UNIMPROVED, SOME TIM- 

bered, much open land, six miles Hill City, 
dairymen’s paradise. Good markets, schools, 
churches. No hardship to live here and cheap 
as homesteading. Valuable timber free for 
fire and fencing. Buy this for your boys and 
put them on way to independence. $12 per 
acre, one-fourth cash. Write owner, Thomp- 
son, 2702 S. Normandie, Los Angeles Cal 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

tree list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 

















Send 





to cover cost of these insertions. 


Address 


Write your ad here: 


Mrs. 


of April. 
check. Thank you. 





READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing....................cccc00 words, to run 
pakecasbeacesbe ......times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of $................:0 


(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


Harry Murdock, of Brooks, Iowa, writes: 
in Wallaces’ Farmer a few weeks ago and was very well pleased with the 
results, so now I am sending you my ad for hatching eggs. This is to ap- 
pear every other week for three times, which will bring it up to the middle 
After this, if I decide to run it longer, I will send you another 
Very sincerely yours, Mrs. Harry Murdock.” 


“T ran a classified ad 

















MILKING MACHINES 








MILKERS FOR SALE CHEAP. SECOND 
hand DeLaval, Empire, Surge, Universal, 
Burrell, Fords, Sharples and Perfection. Also 
new Hinman. J. C. Marlow, Mankato, Minn 
SELL MILKING MACHINE, TANK AND 
cups, two cow. H. Oelberg, Lamont, Iowa. 





PHOSPHATE 


INCREASE OATS AND BARLEY YIELDS 
by applying Four Leaf Powdered Rock 
Phosphate in advance of seedin It will give 
good profit on the grain with outstanding 
effect on seeding of clovers or alfalfa. Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home _ Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL OFFER—YOUR ROLL OF FILM DE- 
veloped and six prints of guaranteed qual 
ity for 30 cents. We cooperate with_the 
square deal policy of Wallaces’ Farmer. Elias 
Studio, 623 Doak Ave., Des Moines. 
POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. if 























W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 
TOBACCO 
OLD HOMESPUN TOBACCO, | _ ARAN: 
teed satisfactory: Chewing, bs. $1.9 


smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25. Pay A, recei 
Pipe included. Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky. 


TRUCK BODIES 








| ABINGDON TRUCK BODIES AND WAGO CON 


boxes. Save money by buying direct from 
manufacturer. Frei " aid to your statioa 
or drive-ins mounte t Tactory free of charge 
Write for Genser oa new low _prices 
Coons Manufacturing Co., Abingdon, IIl. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPI.YING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for is 
structions or write for free book, “How @ 
Obtain a a and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-L, Security Savings 
Commercial Bank pee Washington, D. C 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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y¥{LLACES’ FARMER, March 22, 1929 


(31) 481 








——— 
—— 


Our Readers Market 


WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
20 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 


mk. 
(ANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAV- 
ing farm for sale. H. E. Busby, Washing- 


ton, Iowa. 
PIGEONS 

Citi PAY TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
cents per dozen delivered to me any time in 
March for your live, old, healthy, common 
barnyard pigeons with full wings. Ship by 
express. Robert E. Cox, 303 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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oT Ty BABY CHICKS 

pink 

y, Ames ppTERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS —GUARAN-. 


teed quality. Make heavy layers—real 


"fi money makers on the farm. Not like ordi- 
iR EE nary chicks at all. Larger, full bodied, bright- 
iat eyed, vigorous. _Sent with real guarantee to 

reed My. covering first two weeks. Protection 



















Fewer, that doesn’t cost you a cent. Sold on guaran- 
——B teed egg-production standards—up to 175 to 
nnnnnne,, 20 eggs per year, determined by flock aver- 
CHEROY age of our heavy-laying strains. Record of 
son, Wa performance trapnest, pedigreed males used 

are from 200 to 292 egg dams. Backed by, 12 
fn years scientific breeding for livability, quick 
<= § growth, early maturity and high flock aver- 
> AND age production. Customers report flock aver- 
rd head. ages of 135 to 200 eggs per year. Leghorns, 
bull off Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
-rmationw#<¢ C, Anconas. Real winter layers. rices 
rm Lake, very low for such guaranteed quality. Why 


take chances on chicks of unknown parentage, 
unknown health and unknown egg-production 
when you can Start with Peters-Certified and 
be assured success. Catalog sent free. Ex- 
plains our unusual breeding system; the 
trapnest pedigree breeding on our master- 
control farm and shows recent reports from 
many successful customers. Tell us what 
breed you are particularly interested in and 
we will also send our special bulletin on that 
breed. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders As- 
sociation. Just address Peters Master-Con- 
trol Farm, Box 263, Newton, Iowa. 


ee 
——.., 


APPS LDA 
$25-$10) 
catalog, 
rse, free, 
ess Col. 


UCTION 
College, 





PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 

ent raa lowa accredited—challenge you to find bet- 
CHICK Si ter anywhere, either in quality or price: Fin- 
S to less M ect breeding’ flocks fed balanced rations with 


yrepared, 
eader of 
irth and 


complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Send for my liberal ten day guar- 
antee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
posit, balance C. Q. D. if you_prefer. Barred 
and White Rocks, Anconas, S. C. Reds, $14; 
W. Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, 
R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff Leghorns, 
$12.50; W. Minorcas and_ Silver yan- 
dattes, $16; assorted lots, first choice, $12; 
second chaoce, $9 Also Light Brahmas and 
Black Giants. Mammoth W. Pekin and Rouen 
(large type) ducklings, $26. My valuable 32- 
page book, How to Raise Your Baby Chicks, 
is free with each order. You can succeed 
with my chicks if you can with any. Prof. 
King’s Iowa Chick Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 
A SURE WAY TO POULTRY PROFITS IS 
to raise Farrow Chix. There’s a reason. 
They lay large quantities of winter eggs 
when eggs are high. Pure blooded strains are 





ES, Di 





» stalks, Bhehind Farrow Chix. These facts are of vital 
g. FreeMimportance to you if you would make a real 
, Rush @ profit on eggs and poultry. Farrow Chix take 

the guesswork out of poultry raising—success 
’ LIKE@ is assured. Farrow Chix are what poultry 
demon-(§ taisers want because they are real money 


a. makers, or they would not have bought three 
million of them last season, and will buy a 
million more this season. Henry E. Howe, II- 





























~~SUREM linois, says he has raised 9 per cent of his 
lar sent) Farrow Chix to maturity for four consecu- 
. Crete, tive years, his pullets starting to lay at. 5% 
months. He was always ahead of his neigh- 
bors with their local or home-hatched chicks. 
~~a-n-e 9 5-color, 52-page catalog free. D. T. Farrow 
FROME Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Mlinois. 
end for BETTER BABY CHICKS—Because we have 
2 . been furnishing thousands of customers 
: with livable baby chicks for years, we feel a 
“ deep responsibility. Our interest does not 
ECOND @ stop when your order is filled. We want to do 
riversal, @ ¢verything in our power to have you raise 
n. Also as large a as seta of the chicks bought as 
}, Minn. § Possible. We have, year after year, improved 
AND § oUF flocks and supervised their matings and 
\ pe feeding so. that we send out big, rugged 
t, (owa B chicks bred to live. As Mrs. Logan, of La- 
_.§j Motte, Iowa, says: ‘The chicks I received 
“TELDs @ {0m you last March were wonderfully healthy 
i Rock  ON€s, raised nearly all.” As we produce near- 
sill give ly 6,000 baby chicks daily, we are in a posi- 
tanding y ton to offer you the following low prices: 
Thom- White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per 
surat hundred; Barred, White and Silver Wyan- 
™ dottes, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, 
$13 per hundred; Black Giants, Brahmas, 
___~ fj White Minorcas and Buff Leghorns, $16 per 
M DE- § hundred. Special matings and three-week-old 
d qual- § chick prices on request. Send only $2 per 
ith the | hundred to book order. We will ship C. O. D. 
r. Elias § Lincolnway Hatchery and Poultry Farm, 
ox W, Dewitt, Iowa. 
WRITE FOR NEW LOW PRICES ON EX- 
re tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
- urebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks. 
—— § Most varieties. B. W. D. germs killed new 
____ ¥ improved way. Get new free catalog. Confi- 
ARAN: @ dential prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 
. $19; Dept. 64-C, Council Bluffs. Towa. 
-ceived. # MATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, HEAVY LAY- 
ah, Ky. ers. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up. 100 
Per cent alive. Catalog free. Chicks guar- 
FAGON — Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 
>t from as. 
station # SET HEDBERG’S IOWA ACCREDITED 


bred-to-lay chicks, hatched in our modern, 
Sanitary hatchery. Our flocks culled by state 
imspector for vigor, health, egg saying, quel 
ities, and trueness to type. Hedberg Hatch- 
tty, Boxholm, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


HATCHING EGGS 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 








BABY CHICKS—OUR BOOK TELLS HOW 
to raise them for profit. Plans for housing 
and book free. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La- 
Plata, Mo. 
OVER # DIFFERENT BREEDS OF BABY 
chicks, baby ducks, baby turks. Free cat- 
alog. Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 118, 
Webster City, Iowa. 
ANCONAS 
SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA ICK 








dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 
BUFF CHICKS 
BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
dottes and Buff geese eggs. Van de Waa 
Electric Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
‘ LEGHORNS 
SMITH’S EGG BRED LEGHORN CHICKS; 
$11 per hundred. Special trapnested Hanson 
strain stock. Records as high as 332 eggs, 
$13 per hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Ia. 
ORPINGTONS 
BUFF ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, $13 PER 
hundred. Bred for egg production. Big 
birds; fine color. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS et 
FISHEL’S STRAIN, WHITE ROCK CHICKS. 
Show winners and real egg layers. Order 
now for spring delivery. Chicks, $12 per hur- 
dred. Special matings, only a few, $16 per 
hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
FOR SALE—JERSEY BLACK GIANT COCK- 



































erels, Marcey strain, $2.50 each. Claus 
Tjarks, Wesley, Iowa, R. 1. 
LEGHORNS 





PUREBRED ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Culled, healtLy, farm —_ Breeder for 18 
years. Chicks $10-100 at farm, $12 shipped. 
Eggs $15 case. Otto Muller, Griswold, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
CLOSING OUT SALE. BRADLEY’S DARK 
cockerels, 25 per cent off; 18 good dark pul- 
lets, one yearling cock. Money returned if 
not just as represented. H. A. Ward, Mon- 
ticello, Towa. __ 

____ RHODE ISLAND REDS 
40 PULLETS SINGLE COMB RHODE ISs- 
land Reds, ready to lay, $1.55 each; 24 2-year 
hens, $1.75. Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Ia. 
TURKEYS 
TURKEY TOMS AND HENS, THE LARGE, 
healthy, big boned birds. Bronze, White 
Holland and Bourbon Reds. Hens $7, toms 
$9. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
WYNNE’S WINNERS. HANDSOME, BIG- 
* boned, healthy Bronze turkeys, from 50-Ib. 
sire. Eggs, 75 cents each; ten, $6. Mrs. 
Wynne, Bedford, Towa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 
COCKERELS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
purebred Rose Comb, $3 each; 20 one year 
old hens $1.75 each. Dora Welsch,- Correc- 

tionville, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 


a ANCONAS 
ANCONA HATCHING EGGS FROM MY 
wonderful matings of champion and grand 
champions. Eggs, $6-100. Irwin Griffee, 
Winterset, Towa. 
BLUE ANDALUSIANS 
BLUE ANDALUSIANS $5 A HUNDRED. 
Mrs. Ralph Wilson, Oakland, Iowa. 
DUCKS 
MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
$7 per 100, $4 per 50. Large stock and good 
layers. Mrs. Clyde Foster, Grinnell, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY BLACK GIANT EGGS, MARCEY 
strain. Pen 9 Ib. hens, 12 Ib. cockerels, 
$1.50-15, $7-100, $3.60-50. Mrs. Joe S. Myers, 
Memphis, Mo., R. 5. 
LANGSHANS 
WHITE LANGSHAN EGGS, SELECTED 
matings, 50-$5, range 100-$5.75. Oscar Swear- 
ingen, Hedrick, Iowa. 
PREETI TEN 
YOU’LL LIKE SELECTED, WHITE LEG- 
horn hens, hatching eggs, guaranteed fer- 
tile, $5-195, $15 case. We breed bigger, better 
quality with type 250-325 egg blood. Mrs. 
Harry Murdock, Brooks, Towa. . 
TANCRED HATCHING EGGS—ONE OF 
Iowa’s highest producing flocks; $4.50 per 
i $14 per case. Mrs. Clyde Cooper, Boone, 
owa. 
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PUREBRED SINGLE COMB WHITE MI- 
norcas; bred for size and production; type 

that lays 95 per cent extra firsts; eggs, %6, 

100, prepaid. Mrs. Homer Noller, Sigourney, 

Towa. . 





nee DRPINGTONS 
CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. BIG 
golden Buffs. Vigorous, splendid, heavy 
layers. Culled for production and disease. 
Buff specialist 29 years. Winners everywhere. 
Eggs, $7-100, $3.50-50, $2.59-30. August Peter- 
son, Farnhamville, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON HATCHING EGGS, % 
per 100. Bonnie Brae strain, excellent lay- 
ers. George Rabel, Remsen, Iowa. 
LARGE HEALTHY STOCK, EXCELLENT 
_ layers; eggs, $4.50-100. Mrs. Dora Paulson, 
Harlan, Iowa, R. 5. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS. 
Our pedigreed and trapnested Iowa Record 
of Performance matings, combine high qual- 
ity and profitable production. Official records 
to 263. Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 
PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCK EGGS; 
first prize Iowa State Fair young pen and 
cockerel for last three years; bred for type, 
color and production. Mrs. E. F. Morris, New 
Providence, Iowa. 





























324EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
ure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on eggs and 


chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. Catalog 
free. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Towa. 


FOR SALE—THOMPSON STRAIN BARRED 
Rock hatching eggs. Culled for laying, cer- 
tified and blood tested; from pen No. 1, 


A. Wickersham, Melbourne, Towa. 


from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- | 


per hundred; pen No. 2, $5 per hundred. W. 





$8, 100; $4, 45; $1.50, 15; pens, $5 and $7.50, 15. 
Mrs. Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS BARLEY 
| THOMPSON RINGLET STRAIN; LARGE | VELVET BARLEY, SMOOTH BEARDED, 
experience; winners; satisfaction. Flock, clean seed, heavy yielder, long straw. Tha 


coming barley. For prices write Geo. A. 
Thiessen, Gaza, Iowa. 





DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS 











$ per 100. Large type excellent laying 
strains. Harry Macy, Vermilion, S. D 
BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK HATCHING 


eggs from healthy heavy layers % per 100, 
postpaid. J. H. Lage, Latimer, Iowa. 
| FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS, HEADED by* 
9-lb. males; excellent layers; $ per 100. 
Richard J. Conway, Boone, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S. CR. I. REDS HATCHING EGGS, HAR- 
rison exhibition egg strain, bred to win and 
lay, price $8 per 100. Prepaid. Book your 
orders now. Open dates after April 10. This 
ad_ appears only once. E. E. Munson, Ute, Ia. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE 
eggs, $7 per hundred. Ernest Baker, Pom- 
eroy, Iowa. _ a. 2 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 
SPECKLED SUSSEX HATCHING EGGS, $8- 
; 100, $4.50-50, $2.75-30, $1.50-15. State accred- 
ited flock. J. H. Flatley, Little York, Til. 
TOULOUSE GEESE 
LARGE TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS FROM 
20 Ib. stock $2-6; two year ganders $3.50 
each. Mrs. Cora Carmichael, Hepburn, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
PUREBRED, ROSE COMB, WHITE WYAN- 
dottes. Prize winning stock. Order hatch- 
ing eggs now for March and April, $6 for 100. 
Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, Iowa. _ 
wenn WHITE WYANDOTTES 
REGAL DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs. State accredited flock. % 
per hundred, thirty dozen case $17.50 prepaid. 
Mrs. Geo. Strahorn, Ackley, lowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 
LEGHORNS 
WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 





















































Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 





BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND_ EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 PER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
unhulled $1.90; new timothy, $2.40; hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
Grimm at lowest prices; all guaranteed and 
sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 
CLOVER—MINNESOTA GROWN ON CLEAN 
farms. * Recleaned, free of noxious weeds. 
Medium red, $17.40 bu.; alsike, $21 bu.; Vel- 
vet barley, $1.25 bu.; South Dakota 12 alfalfa, 
$23.40. All sold on 20 days’ approval. In 
Davis Seed Co., St. 











business here since 1914. 
Peter, Minn. 
“DE KALB SEEDS” ARE THE HIGHEST 
quality farm seeds obtainable. Red clover, 
alsike, Grimm, Cossack and hardy Idaho al- 
falfa, sweet clover, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for saniples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, De 
Kalb, Til. 
SWEET CLOVER SEED, WHITE FLOWER, 
scarified $5.50 bu; medium red clover seed 
$18 bu.; Dakota No. 12 alfalfa seed $14 bu.; 
Joslin’s yellow dent, 90 day yellow dent, Sil- 
ver King seed corn. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded. Allen Joslin, Route 3, 
Holstein, Iowa. 
BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! LY- 
man’s seed traces to orgiinal Grimm stock. 
Hardiest of alfalfas and highest in feeding 
value. Yields for years without replanting. 
Seed scarified to increase germination. Also 
sweet clover and red clover.- Order early! 
A Lyman, Introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
CERTIFIED VELVET BARLEY, $1.40 BUSH- 
el; certified Ceres wheat, $2.40 bushel; Io- 
old oats, Hope wheat, certified Grimm al- 
alfa, certified seed corn, and .all improved 
varieties farm and garden seeds direct from 
rowers. Forty-first new_descriptive annual 
ree. Farmer Seed and Nursery Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn. 
WINTER HARDY, WESTERN DAKOTA 
grown, certified Grimm alfalfa seed, 35 cents 
lb.; white or yellow sweet clover, recleaned 
and_ scarified, 6 cents; free from noxious 
weeds; bags extra, 40 cents each; samples 
free. E. J. Ziltz, Lemmon, S. Dak. 
ILLINOIS GROWN DOUBLE RECLEANED 
red clover, mammoth clover and_ alsike. 
Timothy, sweet clover and alfalfa seed. Write 
for samples and prices. J. W. Richards, Fer- 
ris, Illinois. 
100 BUSHELS YELLOW SWEET CLOVER 
seed, state tested, 99.5 purity, 97 germina- 
tion, $4.50 per bushel, sacks included. D. Ben- 
nett & Son, Anthon, Iowa, R 
SOUTH DAKOTA ALFALFA AND SWEET 
clover seed. There is none better. Free 
samples. Brookside Farm, Buffalo Gap, S. D. 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 
FOR SALE—IOGOLD AND IOWAR OATS. 
Velvet and Oderbrucker barley. I am_ also 
selling Michigan Concrete State silo. If in- 
terested, write me. G. Shold, Albert City, Ta. 
ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER, GOLDEN 
Glow and Minnesota 13, Silver King, pure 
strain. Ask sample and price. A. Bernhard, 
Parkston, S. Dak. 
BARLEY 
CERTIFIED VELVET BARLEY. OFFI- 
cially field and bin inspected. Germination 
97 per cent, $1.30 bushel, bags free. H. E. 
Preston, Elgin, Minn. 
VELVET BARLEY, PURITY 100 PER CENT, 
germination 92 per cent, $1.10 bushel. 
George Plagmann, Ames, Iowa. 


















































| CABBAGE 


| choice), $3. All 





| ity, often overweight, two to 


| 





CERTIFIED SMOOTH 
barley seed for sale. 
heavy yielder. Priced reasonable. 
Beeghly, Pierson, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED VELVET BARLEY, STATE IN- 
spected, germination, 98 per cent; purity, 
99.71 per cent; no foul seeds, $1 per bu., sacks 
40 cents. Hans Legvold, Frost, Minn. 
VELVET BARLEY, SMOOTH AWNED, 
does not scratch and irritate, outyields 
common varieties. For prices and circular, 
write, Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 
VELVET BARLEY. SEND FOR FREE 
sample and price list. Iowa Seed Company, 
Dept. A, East Fourth and Locust Sts., Des 
Moines, Iowa. : ee 
SMOOTH AWNED VELVET BARLEY, 
high yielder, free from weeds, $1.25 bu., 
sacks free. Park W. Moorhead, Moorhead, 


Iowa. 


AWNED VELVET 
Good quality and 
Milford 

















BULBS AND PLANTS cae 

FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plans. Open field grown, well-rooted, 
strong. Treated seeds. Cabbage each bunch 
fifty, mossed, labeled with variety name. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, 
Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 
2,500, $2.50, Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000, $6. xpress collect: 6,000, $4.50. 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for “catalog, 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 
PLANTS NOW READY. MY 
frost proof cabbage plants will head three 
weeks earlier than home grown plants. Va- 
rieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre and Co- 
penhagen Market. Prices by parcelpost post- 





paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda onion 
plants same prices as cabbage plants. Roots 


wrapped in moss and shipped promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 
100 MASTODON STRAWBERRIES, $2; 100 
Improved Progressive Everbearing, $1; 200 
Senator Dunlap, $1.25; 25 rhubarb roots, $1; 
100 asparagus roots, $1; 12 two-year Concord 
grapes, $1; 12 two-year assorted currants or 
gooseberries, $1.75; 50 Snyder blackberries, 
$1.75; 50 red or black raspberries, $1.75; 12 
Elberta peach, $2.75; 12 plums, $3.50; 12 Early 
Richmond cherries, $4; 12 apple trees (your 
two-year, four to five-foot 
trees. Prepaid. Certified stock. Free cata- 
log. Towanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $2. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
SEND NO MONEY. C. O. D. FROST PROOF 
cabbage and onion plants. All varieties 
now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. ie 
Cc. 0. D. FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Leading varieties now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


SEED CORN _ 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 

accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of manv years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing wer of the state.” 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and price 
list. Also Iogold seed oats. Clyde Black, 
Dallas Center, Dallas County, Iowa. “Twenty 
years a seed corn specialist.” 


IOLEAMING CORN, WIDELY ADAPTED. 

Highest yielding open pollinated corn north- 
central section three years, south-central four 
years, gold medal winner for yield northern 
section, Iowa state yield test. Unusual qual- 
i five per cent 
drier than most adapted varieties. Seed guar- 
anteed satisfactory, $$ bu. Paul Smith, Cen- 
ter Junction, Eastern Iowa; Stuart Smith, 
Granville, Northwest Iowa. 


PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn for south half 
of Iowa and central half of Illinois as proven 
by state and county yield tests. Field 
picked, racked and furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory to purchaser; $5 per bushel. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Ilinois. 
RUSSELL’S REID YELLOW DENT WON 
first and champion for Region 3 at last 
International Hay and Grain Show in Chi- 
cago. White corn also prize winner since 
1924. Twenty-four years of corn breeding. 
Yellow averaged 85 bus. per acre from 15 
acres; white, 65 bus. in sandy loam soil. 
Large grain, early maturity. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $3 per bu. in bags. If crated, 0 
cents extra. Walter Russell, Indianola, Iowa. 
BORDEAUX’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 
Why not plant the best? Highest yielding 
open-pollinated corn in south-central section 
ot 1928 Iowa state yield test. Seed guaran- 
teed in everyway . $4.50 bushel, shelled. Bags 
free. Henry Bordeaux, Adel, Iowa. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on t 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 MILES 
north of Iowa line. Improved Minnesota 13, 
Golden Jewel and Early Murdock, yellow; 
Silver ‘en All $3 bu. Shelled, aded, 
bagged. approval. Davis Seed > oe 
Peter, Minn. : 





















































BABY CHICKS FROM CULLED FLOCKS. 
iberal guarantee to live two weeks. Send 
for prices. Wilson Hatchery, Malvern, Iowa. 


ECGS FOR HATCHING FROM THOMP.- 
son’s hest imperial Ringlet strain of Barred 





Plymouth Rocks. G. M. Royer, Kingsley, Ia. 


FOR SALE—VELVET BARLEY, FREE 
from scab, $1 per bu. John Ludowese, 
| Stewart, Minn. 





ADDITIONAL WANT ADS ON NEXT 
PAGE 
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SEED CORN 

REID'S IMPROVED YELLOW DENT. HIGH 
yielder. Germination 98 per cent, $3_ per 

bushel. Show quality $5. For southern Iowa 





and Missouri. Also Utility yellow, disease 
free (nearly) for Iowa and Missouri, $3. Bert 
E. McMillan, Blanchard, Iowa, R. 2. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GROW- 

ing, cleaning and handling same. Eight 
varieties; furnace dried; germination 95 per 
cent or better. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3 bu: 
Catalog free. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 


Illinois. eae ae ae 
HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 

matures 110 days; also 90-Day Yellow Dent, 
early picked, fire dried, tests 98 per cent, 
shelled, graded, sacked, $4 bu. lot, $3.50 five- 
bu, lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Budd Watt, 
Holstein, Iowa. 


HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 

corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, Towa. 








KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN. 
Send for our booklet and learn how we 
produce seed that satisfies. Morgan Bros., 
Galva, : ~~ at a ed 
YELLOW SEED CORN, SHELLED AND 
graded; Krug, $3.50; Hybrid, $5. Hybrid 


yielded 84.89 bushels per acre in Iowa yield 
test. Send for leaflet, giving history of Krug 
corn Roy Wood, Moorhead, Iowa. 
FOR SALE — ORIGER’S 
corn, produces as high as five and six ears 
yer seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. a wise: Mess ee ae 
IOLEAMING SEED CORN A CONSISTENT 
winner in state yield contest six years in 
north three-fourths Iowa; 10 to 14 days earli- 
er than Reid’s. Germination and purity guar- 
anted; $3. Clint Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 


SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOP, 


1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 


STEEN’S YELLOW DENT BOTH YIELDS 
and matures. Early picked, rapid dried; 
strong vitality; near disease free seed. Geo. 
Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 





KRUG SILVER MINE, FROM DISEASE 
treated seed. Rack dried, 98 test, shelled, 
graded, sacks free, $3 bu. R. C. McCollem, 


ES Se aes 
FOR SALE—GOLDEN KING SEED CORN. 

Five year winner Northern Section Iowa 
corn yield test for yield and maturity. Write 
Wm. McArthur, Mason sity, Towa, 
FREE SAMPLE CLARAGE SEED CORN— 

Clarage produced: world’s highest yields. 
Write Dunlap & Son, Williamsport, Ohio, 
HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 
test, 1925-1926-1927-1928. Write for price-list. 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
HI-BRED CORN IS STIFFER STALKED 

than Reid corn. Write for prices to R. F. 
Baker, Grimes, Towa. 

SEED POTATOES cz 

SEED POTATOES, IRISH COBBLER, EX- 

tra early, heavy yielding, nice cooking, 
white potato, $1 per bushel in_2 bushel lots 
or over. Order. from this ad. Guy Anderson, 
Ogdensburg, Wis. Bac 

SOYBEANS 








a9 wit IOC Ie SNAPP LLL OL LPL 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, RECLEANED. GER- 


mination test, 99 per cent; $2 per bu. Fred 
Bonnesen, Kimballton, Towa. 
SOY BEANS—PEKING, $2.80; BLACK EYE- 
Brow, $2.50 per bu., bags free. Ask for 
samples. Russell S. Davis, Clayton, TIl. 








SWEET COVER 
SCARIFIED SWEET CLOVER, GUARAN- 
teed free from quack grass, Canadian thistle, 
buckhorn; club orders, $3.60 bu. Samples 
free. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., 
State College, Fargo, North Dakota. Coopera- 
tive organization over 500 growers. oe 
SCARIFIED | GRUNDY 
county white sweet clover. Purity 99% per 














cent, germination 98 per cent. Guaranteed 
weed free; $5.50 per bushel. Bags 40c. A. S. 
Beary, Albion, Towa. ae ie 
CLOVER SEED $13.80 PER BUSHEL. 

Write for circular. Hall Roberts’ Son, Post- 
ville, Iowa. 


















HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Roller Chain. 
Wan. a, O. 


Garbers, Ni * 
says: “I elevate 10¢ Bushels 
Grain In ¢4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. - 

Strongest, Sim: tand Eesl- 
est Runsing. talog Free 


a 
MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Mortoa, Ill. 


MORTON cuainELEVATOR 











PROLIFIC SEED | 








Country Air 


The two loveliest hours of music this 
week for me have been the Seiberling 
Singers (N. B. C. at 8:30 p. m. Thursdays 
over KYW, KSP, WHO, KSTP, KOA and 
WOW), and a short period of Columbia 
music over WMAQ. The perfectly har- 
monized voices in the opening quartette 
of the Seiberling hour were sufficient to 


put one into any delightful mood one 
chose. The rendition of that lovely old 
ballad of Eugene Cowles, ‘‘Forgotten,” 


will not soon be forgotten. 

The Columbia hour was chiefly accept- 
able for the rendition of the entire cycle 
of East Indian love songs by Amy Wood- 
forde-Finden. This cycle is purely ‘“‘heart- 
music.” “No rhythmie kick or depth of 
intelectual analysis is needed here,”’ says 
Sigmund Spaeth. Both words and melody 
are purely emotional in their appeal, 
Along with Liszt’s ‘‘Liebestraum,” Ru- 
benstein’s ““Melody in F,”’ and other songs 
by Cadman, Nevin, Herbert and De Koe- 
ven they charm us and satisfy a love for 
melody that takes us on a long step to- 
ward musical appreciation. 


Did you hear Charlie, the trained seal, 
bray, coo and sing ‘‘Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep” on the Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum hour the other night? The m. of 
the h. is all excited about taking Sir 
Oakes Ormsby on the vaudeville stage 
now. He feels that he could be taught 
to bray and bellow quite as musically as 
Charlie. 
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If you have a favorite organ number 
you would like to hear, send your request 
to Elaine Baer at WSUI and then listen 
Friday morning from 11 until 12:30. Miss 
Baer does her pieces beautifully. 


One of my neighbors who uses her radio 
with more intelligence than anyone I 
know, suggests the Hxecutive Club hour 
of broadcast (12:45 p. m. over WGN) as 
both entertaining and educational. Many 
of the talks are in the nature of travel 
stories, but are interpreted in a manner 
calculated to leave not only a tale of 
places but comprehension of peoples as 
well. 





I'd like to hear from mothers about the 
favorite ‘children’s hour in their homes. 
Just at present the Marshall Field Air 
Castle hour, followed by Uncle Quinn 
and the Punch and Judy train (WGN, 
5:30-6:20) is most popular here. The 
WMAQ Topsy-Turvy hour used to be in 
favor. 


‘Ben Hur Wins by a Hair’ was the 
funniest thing we’ve heard for some time. 
It came from WLW, on an advertising 
hour to be sure, but such advertising is 
not only permissible but clever enough 
to actually help sell the product adver- 
tised. It was the broadcast of the fa- 
mous Ben Hur-Messala chariot race in 
the Antioch stadium with all the Greek 
co-eds (they’re wearing their togas short- 
er this year) cheering from the stands, 
Phillips McNamee was chained to the 
microphone, which didn’t at all limit his 
wild enthusiasm as the horses thundered 
around the track. It was a sporting event 
of the first magnitude. 








Jessica Dragonette is singing now with 
the Hoover Sentinels on Thursdays at 7:30 
p. m. (N. B. C.). Try WGN, WHO, KSD, 
WOW, KSTP for them. Tune in on the 
Schradertown Band tonight (March 22 at 
8:30 p. m.) and go with Gus and Louie 
to serenade the Widow Biddle. 

Static and more static! We've not had 
such a night all winter as the night of 
the Farm Bureau broadcast. I was re- 
minded of a certain Tunney-Dempsey 
fight several years ago when nobody but 
the Australians picked up the broadcast 
over the static. Well, here’s to Australia 
in this case. 

In spite of the terrible sputterings and 
menacing cracklings T could follow the or- 
der of the program, tho much of the talks 
was lost. Arthur Hyde, secretary of ag- 
riculture, came in fairly well as he em- 
phasized thee unity of farm life. He paid 
a fitting tribute to farm efficiency. Sen- 
ator McNary emphasized the present pos- 
sibility of a nation-wide meeting and or- 
ganization in comparison with that pre- 
sented to former generations. Back in 
Chicago the music_was practically lost, 
tho one recognized the appropriateness of 
the selections, particularly Dvorak’s 
“New World Symphony.” I looked for 
something to be read from Walt Whitman 
next. 





, the 








Mrs. Sewall’s voice was lost completely 
and I was sorry, for she always has food 
for thought in her talks. Sam Thomp- 
son’s voice (imagine Sam Thompson say- 
ing all he has to say about organization 
in six minutes) came in now and then 
but we managed to get only a brief im- 
pression of this grand old farmer’s talk. 

Static or no static, I am here to say 
that the meeting was a success! May 
there be more! Don’t forget to report to 
your station or your county agent about 
your reception and impressions. 





Shut off the radio! Throw it out the 
window! The birds are here! The robin 
has a new silver trumpet. (He uses a 
mute for his twilight numbers.) The care 
dinal continues with his French horn and 
“caw,” “caw,” of the crow’s tuba 
is far more acceptable in an orchestral 
number than as a winter solo. The 
mourning dove has brought back her mel- 
ancholy little English horn. The blue- 
jay plays a saucy saxaphone while the 
redheaded woodpecker executes a snappy 
new roll on the snare drum and the spar- 
rows keep up a continuous twitter with 
their brassy little cymbals. The peewee 
plays a faint ’cello accompaniment, and 
so does the killdeer, but the brown thrush 
does a ‘cello solo. And the meadow 
larks! What exquisite cadenzas they do 
on their violins! The flicker does a lot 


| of daring things with a second violin and 


the blackbirds keep up a continuous piz- 
zacato with the violas. Soon there will 
be the jenny wrens gone a bit mad with 
dainty synecopation. And the bluebirds 
and Baltimore orioles with their flute ob- 
ligatoes. What a concert. It is directed 
by Spring herself and comes in at sunrise 
over a nation-wide broadcast.—A Farm 
Woman. 


“Doctor! How Quick 
Can You Get Here?” 


(Continued from page 5) 


mobile were the explanation. One doc- 
tor in northwestern Iowa insists that in 
his community farm people, due to bet- 
ter roads and better means of transpor- 
tation, get more expert medical atten- 
tion, and receive it more promptly than 
they did in 1919. He referred to a twen- 
ty-mile trip just made into the country. 
Half an hour after he received the call 
at his office he was at the patient’s bed- 
side. This, he claimed, was no unusual 
occurrence now; but ten years ago it 
would have been impossible during many 
months of the year. Those months, in- 
cidentally, would have been during the 
time of the greatest amount of sickness. 

Since speedy service turns almost en- 
tirely on the condition of the roads, the 
reports are bound to vary according to 
the section of the state. One farm wom- 





| an in a district with poor roads reports 


that the doctor has to come by train and 
be taken to and from the station with a 
farm team. 

Another, a farmer in east-central Iowa, 
writing in the middle of a spell of bad 
weather, says: “If it should be necessary 
to call a doctor now, with the roads in 
the present condition, it might take an 
hour or more, as he would have to come 
with a team. In fact, I know of a con- 
finement case just a few days ago in our 
neighborhood, where it took the doctor 
several hours to get there. The child was 
dead and the mother in a serious condi- 
tion when he arrived.” 

It should perhaps be pointed out that 
bad roads were more common nine years 
ago than now, and that occurrences of 
this sort were more frequent. There is 
an additional fact to consider here, how- 
ever: Where there was a doctor in a 
nearby village, he only had a few miles 
of bad roads to cover, while when they 
have to send for him from a town ten 
miles away, he has just that much more 
bad road to get over. 

In order to find out whether the present 
searcity of doctors made it impossible to 
get medical service, whether calls were 
put in for a doctor and no doctor ar- 
rived, we asked our correspondents if 
they had ever ¢alled a doctor and had 
failed to get one in 1919, and if they had 
such an experience in 1928. Forty-nine 
said they had never failed to get a doctor 
in 1919 when they needed him; five said 
they had so failed. Forty-eight reported 
no such failures in 1928; five reported 
failures that year. On the face of these 
reports, it looks as if conditions had 
changed very little in this respect in nine 
years. 

The claim has also been made that doc- 
tor’s fees are so much heavier than they 
used to be that this has made it more 
difficult financially for the farmer to get 
medical attention. We asked whether 
there had been any change in fees from 
1919 to 1928. Somewhat to our surprise, 
seven reported a decrease. Twelve re- 
ported an increase; twenty-two said the 
fees were the same. Several did complain 
about some doctors charging $1 a ‘mile 
for travel over good roads. 

We wondered also if the increase in 
the number of school nurses and the 
greater emphasis on preventive care had 
helped the health situation in the rural 
districts. We asked whether a school 
nurse visited the local school district in 
1919 or in 1928. A majority reported that 
there was no visiting nurse in the school 
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Present this advertisement | 
within 90 days and receive 
above allowance on your 
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Rates *2 to #3 Per Day 
All Rooms with Bath 














A Complete Service Station 
AT YOUR HOME 





The piston pump, underground tank 
and all necessary equipment, gives you 
all the gasoline service you can get in 
a city. The large 110 gallon under- 
ground tank, reduces the fire hazard 
and permits you to buy your gasoline 
in large quantities at a real saving. 
The complete outfit as shown above 
gives you a city service station on 
your own farm. Equipment is the best 
of materials all the way through. 
A galion pump and larger tank can be 
supplied if required. Write us today 
for price and complete description of 
this model home service station. 
Morrison Brothers, Dubuque, Iowa 
ESTABLISHED 18SS 
“Oil Equipment Headquarters” 














district either year. Fifteen reported] 
such visits in 1919 and twenty-five in 
1928. Several spoke of clinics being held 
in nearby towns, 

So far as we can judge from other come 
ments, two other big factors enter into 
the situation. In the first place, it is get- 
ting to be more and more the practice to 
bring sick people into town and put them 
in a local hospital, ‘so that country calls 
are not so much a necessity as they used 
to be. This practice is being aided by 
the building: of excellent smal? hospitals 
in a number of the small towns in lowa 
and the corn belt. 

A second factor is the: increase in the 
number of practitioners of medical sys 
tems not honored by the American Medi- 
eal Association. While there are fewer 
doctors of medicine in the average s 
town, there are more osteopaths and chi- 
ropractors. To an extent, these practi 
tioners are taking the place of the doctors 
who have moved to the cities. This fact, 
incidentally, bears on a change advocated 
by a good many, namely, the lowering of 
standards of medical education so that 
some doctors can be trained for service 
in the country without having to go thru 
the present very expensive complete pre 
medical and medical course. 

Very probably the decline of the cou 
try doctor is something to be concern 
about. In time, if the decrease in num 
bers goes on, this trend may bring sefi- 
ous disadvantages to the farmer. It 
very probable that in some parts of the 
country these disadvantages are already 
here. Yet in Iowa, if the reports of out 
correspondents are a fair sample, t 
farm family is on the whole getting just 
as good individual service from doctomy 
as it was getting nine years ago, and pos 
sibly a little better. Also the farm famil 
is unquestionably getting better servi 
in the way of hospital care than it 4 
nine or ten years ago. Good roads, 
automobile and the small town hospit: 
have apparently more than made up fa 
the decrease in the number of coun 
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Fresh From the Country 
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central—Grundy County, March 15— 
weather has been mild this week so far. 
pain Monday and part of Tuesday sent 
creeks On & Tampage; all out ‘of their 
hanks and snow going fast. W ednesday 
the schools called a mud vacation as 
pusses can not navigate and mail carriers 
going OVé r part of their routes and trav- 
eling only with light vehicles or horse- 
back. Stalk fields bare and cattle and 
pogs after being ‘‘shut in’’ take advan- 
tage of a stroH; yards are in bad shape. 
Some manure being hauled, but fields 
getting soft. High snow banks crowd 
water to middle of roads, so relief is not 
in sight. Spring feeling in sight and lots 
of inquiry for stock cattle. No pigs yet. 

4 few hogs going to market. No cattle 
a feed, to speak of. Small heifers and 
steers selling straight. Moving mostly 
gone. Big demand for hay yet. Some po- 
tatoes selling for 60 cents, eggs 26 cents. 
4 few chicks already. Farmers are get- 
ting harness oiled and disks being sharp- 
ened, and county agent talking treating 
eats for smut, so spring must be near.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Northwestern—Clay County, March 15— 
Weather cloudy and warm; snow about 
gone and ground very wet, mud knee 
deep most places; roads very bad and 
work at a standstill on the farms. Feed 
scarce. Hay selling at $15 and little for 
sale. Corn is about all shelled in this 














































neighborhood. Good demand for seed 

eee, Mats Where there is no barley init. Farly 
® eats hard to get. Fewer early pigs this 
ition year than usual; some lambs. Cream 61 


ents, eggs 25 cents, oats 51 cents, corn 82 
cents, —CG. W. Barnard. 

Scuthern—Union County, March 15— 
A total of nearly five feet of snow for the 
season and an excess of rain early in the 
fall, and now the frost is about all gone 
out and mud in some places about a foot 
deep. Running a car on the byroad is 
out of the question and the main roads 
are not so good in some places. Only 
minor damages done by floating ice and 
high water. Not many farm sales. Not 
more than the average number moving. 
Little business of any kind.—Vernon 
Ravi. 

Northeastern—Dubuque County, March 
14—The spring thaw is on in full force 
und the immense drifts and vast quanti- 
ty of snow that has been here all winter 
sa thing of the past. Green grass show- 

















ing on the hills. No great floods for 
tank kmount of snow. Very mild, nice weath- 
‘Ss you r, but poor road conditions. Farmers 
get in petting things lined up for spring work.— 
inder- M. C. Slattery. 
—— Northeastern—Bremer County, March 
ae n2—The deep snow which has been with 
above [ms for better than two months has started 
yn on 0 leave. Roads are in bad shape, espe- 
e best ially for mail carriers. Some start from 
‘ough. postoffice in cars, abandon their cars for 
an be leighs, probably upset with these two or 
today hree times, and then leave these and 
on of lrive back into town with a horse and 
é huggy. Movers also are left in bad 
lowa ‘traits to move enough feed. Hog price 
7 has moved up some, but the bulk of 
he hogs were sol before the raise. Sev- 
_ ral young lambs have been noticed, also 
. few young pigs.—J. Diedrich. 
sported Southwestern—Mills County, March 15 
ig held S"0W all gone except a few drifts. Frost 
fast going out and roads very bad. Few 
rr come cars moving. Robins and larks are pro- 
or into Me@iming that spring is close at hand. 
is gete Apparently the wheat is coming thru in 
tice togerod Shape. A couple of warm days are 
t them @"'nsing out the disease known as spring 
~~ calls fever. Farmers are active in the prelim- 
y used @24ry work for the season and are look~- 
ied by ging forward with buoyant hopes for a 
)spitals bountiful and prosperous year as the re- 
n Iowa ult of a good season’s work. Nature is 
doing her part, starting off with abun- 
in the meance of moisture. Some of the peren- 
il sys mials of garden are energetically putting 
Medi- @°"th shoots.—O. C. Cole. 
fewer Central—Hardin County, March 14—The 
» small bulk of our four feet of snow has gone 
1d chie °9d rivers are high. Frost was porous 
practi- and a lot of moisture has gone into the 
Joctors Me6Cund. The price of hogs has advanced 
is fact, oUt not many farmers benefit thereby. 


-ocated NOt as many cattle on feed as usual. 










ring of #5°me pigs and lambs. Outlook for wool 
o that #£°0d. Meadows look good now. Lots of 
service Mess will be sown this. spring. Hatcheries 
-o thra Bere filled with the popular breeds of eggs. 
fe pre Some inquiry for duck and turkey eggs. 
Not much grain moving. Moving about 
coum 9°°Mpleted. Most stock in good condition. 
cerned A. R. Calkins. 
“num @ Northern—Butler County, March 16— 
x seri We are having real spring weather today. 
” tt igMThe roads are getting soft in some places. 
of them lost of the snow went away in the last 


few days, giving us sonfe pretty high 
Water, but no serious damage was re- 
ported around here. The early pig crop 


ready 
of our 





e, them 
e just##’S not doing very well on account of the 
loctorsy™*t Weather. AJ} other livestock in good 






d pos Ondition.—Geo. J. Mayer. 
family Southeastern—Keokuk County, March 
service /—Most of the snow is gone, roads good, 







it d Xcept where the rivers are over them. 
is, few have young pigs and lambs. There 
ospitalgm® Still plenty of feed. Weather some 
up folder than fore part of last week. Most 
oun RH of the people are moved into their 











new homes; farm sales are over. Corn 
about 8 cents per bushel, eggs 28 cents, 
old hens 21 cents, hogs lower. Hens start- 
ed to laying more eggs. All of the corn 
has been shucked for some time. Some 
horses and cows changing hands. Some 
sickness in cattle. Not many fat hogs 
going to market. Some feeding hogs be- 
ing bought at 10 cents per pound.—Ed- 
ward Purdin. 

Northern—Floyd County, March 12—As 
I write it is misty and has rained some. 
Roads bad. Eggs 28 and 20 cents, hens 
21 and 16 cents, chickens 24 and 19 cents, 
hogs $10.90, butterfat 56 cents. Not many 


moving. Haven’t heard of any land 

changing hands.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 
Southern—Marion County, March 14— 

Nearly all the snow has melted. A warm 


rain which lasted all day March 12 took 
most of the frost out of the ground. The 
larger creeks have been out of banks for 
three or four days. Several bridges have 
washed out. Some delayed corn husking 
is being done this week. Wages for farm 
hands this spring run from $35 to $55 per 
month. Local markets are: Cream 45 
cents, eggs 30 cents, hens 19-23 cents, 
corn 75 cents.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 
Eastern—Delaware County, March 15— 
The snow is gone except the big drifts 
and the roads are bad; some places too 
much snow, some places too much mud. 


“The frost is nearly out of the ground, the 


birds are here and we have all the pros- 
pects of an early spring. Eggs are 25 
and 18 cents, but many flocks of hens are 
not laying as well as they should yet. 
Butterfat 5¥ cents per pound. Hogs have 
reached $11 per hundred, but there are 
not many to sell now, so the faithful hen 
and the trusty dairy cow will have to 
again save the day.—C. D. Hunt. 
Southeastern—Lee County, March 15 
—The thunderstorm of March 11 was fol- 
lowed by over sixty hours of cloudy mist, 
rain and fog and put the roads in bad 
shape again. Lambs and little pigs not 
doing so well. Not many little chickens 
as yet. The few farm sales are well at- 
tended and things sold well. Some farm- 
ers are sowing alsike and timothy; some 
still hold to clover. Weather may control 
crops planted. Rain March 15.—V. Y. H. 
Centrai—Webster County, March 15— 
It has finally warmed up after all the cold 
weather we have had this winter and the 
snow is melting away fast. Roads are 
badly cut up and almost impassable. 
3arnyards are as bad as last fall before 
they froze up. Livestock in good condi- 
tion, but requires a lot of feed. Good hay 
sells from $20 to $25 per ton, corn 80 cents 
per bushel, oats 41 cents, hogs 11 cents, 
sweet cream 54 cents.—Oscar Peterson. 
Westegn—Ida County, March 15—The 
south wind the first of the week had its 
effect on the ‘‘beautiful” snow and it is 
now about all gone. The rivers and 
creeks that were out of their banks have 
now receded. Farmers cleaning oats and 
getting ready for spring work; robins 
here; little chickens have made their ap- 
pearance. One farmer reports eighty- 


eight pigs from twelve sows—a good 
showing for March  farrowing.—John 
Preston. 

ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, March 13—~ 
We are having real spring weather; rab- 
ins and blackbirds have been here two 
weeks. Some plowing) has been done. 
Some are burning stalks. Had a rain to- 
day that will help the grass. Wheat is 
beginning to look green. Sales about 
over. At a sale February 28, horses sold 
high; top price $460 for a team; twenty- 
four averaged $199 each.—Elmer Varner. 

Western—Kane County, March 8—~ 
Warmer weather the past week has re- 
duced the cover of ice and snow to a 
great extent and some meadows show up 
green in spots. Livestock situation is 
very satisfactory and feeders are pleased 
to see the $12 hog market return.—Ivan 
Grimwood. ; 

Central—Shelby County, March 14— 
Farming has not started around here yet. 
Ground was getting dry enough to start 
oats sowing Monday, but the rain that 
night put it back for a few days yet. 
Ground froze deeper this winter than it 
has for several years. Deep frost just 
getting out. Farm prices seem to be 
pretty satisfactory now.—S. M. Harper. 


MISSOURI 
South-Central—Webster County, March 
12—Today it is raining and it looks 
springlike. Some plowing is being done. 





Can not tell yet how the wheat stood the | 


In February the snow was on 
the ground twenty-six days about six 
inches deep, but no drifts. It looks now 
as if grass will start soon, bug one can 
not tell. Stock generally has come thru 
in good shape. There seems to be plenty 
of hay in the country.—J. C. Preston. 

Central—Pettis County, March 15—Mild, 
thawing weather during the last ten days, 
and not all the frost out of the ground. 
meadows and pastures are as soft as they 
can be. Nothing done in the fields yet. 
Some wheat fields show damage by frost. 
Dirt roads scarcely usable., Some corn 
in fields on account of snow and rain.— 
W. D. Wade. 


winter. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 
Sane ae eee make changes in or discon- 
tinue L pee yo te already running must have 
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later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
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above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the el yper on Wed day morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
ne late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 
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OTHERWISE 








By A. Rambler 

Mr. B. R. Evans, Polk county, acting as 
agent for Campion Bros., Argentina, has 
recently shipped several head of Durocs 
and Polands to South America. These 
hogs were purchased of B. A. Samuelson 
& Son, of Crawford county, and Bob Hen- 
ry and Dr. W. ¢. Volstead, of O’Brien 
county. The large farms of Argentina do 
considerable experimenting on their own 
behalf. Unlike our own country, they 
have a definite ideal in mind in regard to 
hog types. This ideal is unattainable in 
that it represents a hog shaped like a 
triangle from snout to ham. In other 
words, such an ideal means little waste 
in the head, a small per cent of shoulder, 
and a high per cent of ham, loin and ba- 
con. Keeping such an ideal before the 
breeder means that improvements in all 
breeds will be toward a better meat hog. 





These South American breeders are 
purchasing breeding stock in America in 
the hope of possible improvement. Their 
feeds being very similar to ours, the corn 
belt is the logical place to purchase their 
breeding stock. Corn belt breeders will 
be fortunate if the American swine ex- 
ported to Argentina prove themselves 
good enough from a feeding and market- 
ing standpoint to warrant these breeders 
in returning for more breeding stock. 


Acoording to a recent test conducted by 
Purdue University on oats fed to swine, 
oats should be limited to less than one- 
fourth of the ration by weight for the 
most rapid gains in fattening hogs, and 
limited to less than half of the ration by 
weight for the most economical gains. 
Four lots were fed. Lot 1 received ground 
corn, tankage, and minerals fed separate- 
ly. Lot 2 received three-fourths ground 
corn, one-fourth ground oats, tankage and 
minerals. Lot 3 received one-half ground 
oats, one-half ground corn, tankage, and 
minerals. These lots at the end of eighty- 
five days’ feeding weighed 265, 243, 238 
and 229 pounds, respectively. They gained 
1.69, 1.44, 1.37 and 1.26 pounds per day. 
They consumed $7.31, $7.12, $7.58 and $7.84 
per hundred pounds. Replacing not more 
than one-fourth of the corn with oats 
cheapened the gain but reduced the rate 
of gain by approximately 15 cent. 


Professor Ferrin, of the Minnesota Ag- 
ricultural College, announces that they 
will start the swine performance work 
this spring. They have fourteen litters 
entered at the present time. Professor 
Ferrin is one of the most able men of 
the corn belt agricultural colleges, and I 
know he will put this work thru in a 
manner that will be a great help to the 
swine breeding industry. It should be 
only a few years until every hog in the 
fat lot can be traced to animals that 
have shown up well in these tests. 


A recent move by the veterinary asso- 
ciation to inform themselves on feeds and 
feeding: will do more to advance the pro- 
fession than anything that could be done 
at the present time. A leading veterina- 
rian of the state cited a case of abortion 
among dairy cattle on a certain farm in 
his vicinity. Repeated blood tests showed 
no signs of contagious abortion. Feed for 
these cattle was taken from a farm that 
had been “farmed to death.” As a last 





resort this veterinarian suggested that 
the feed be purchased from a farm that 
was in a high state of cultivation. The 
results indicate that this was the remedy. 





The genetics department at Ames, 
Iowa, has been endeavoring to produce 
a cholera immune strain of hogs. They 
have had so little money to finance the 
work with that after several years of 
progress they find it necessary to dispose 
of their herd to another college that has 
funds to carry on the work. Iowa, with 
her annual $300,000,000 production of 
swine, spends about 1 cent out of every 
$15,000 she receives from swine for the 
promotion of this vast industry. 








HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Bears and cider boars 
$35 to $50 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to $50. Sows and gilts bred for fal! farrow 
later on. Cc. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


'}\ AM WORTS fall boars and gilts. Will give a 

free membership in the Tamworth Swine Assoc!- 
ation to anybody buying 10 or more bead of Reg. 
Tamworths from Gelden Red Stock Farm, 
Box 111, KR. BR. No.1, Davenport, Lowa. 

















TAMWORTH BOARS-—of fall and summer 

farrow—ready for service. Raise some fast gain- 
ing, rustling, cross-bred pigs. Also open gilts—ask 
for leaflet. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, Ia. Primary 7. 


POLAND CHINAS 


ROBUCTION-BRED Poland Chinas. Fall 
pigs and gilts shipped everywhere C. O. D. 
J.J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 

80 b 


ead of big, rugged, immune gilts. Sired by er 
bred to prize-winning boars. The big, easy-feeding 
kind. We pay express and ship C. O. D. en approval, 
the same as we have for 28 years, and no unsatisfied 
custemers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
DUROCS orient trpe and feeding gual. 


ity; by sens of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super 
Colonel. Bred to sons of Lucky Strike and Fire- 
works for March, April and May farrow. Best of 
bloodlines; immune; priced right. Will ship C.O.D. 
SW ENSON, Dayton, lewa. 




















HOLSTEINS 


Quvemes splendia@ young Melstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kel. He has a record of 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 





of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Sto8 mos.ofage. Bd. BR ink, Hospers, Ia. 








AUCTIONEERS 





M.S8.ané W.B. DUNOAH, Creston, lowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 
HORSES 











PERCHERON HORSES 





GOOD WALKERS 
They get there and back because 
they step lively 
If you want a stallion or a pair of mares 
write us. We willhelp you find them. Send for 
the 1929 Percheron | eview. Free. Address 


PERCHERON 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


FOR SALE 


Four Percheron Stallions, two years old 
One Belgian Stallion. two years oid. 
One Clydesda'e Staliion, five years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, two years old. 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


Percheron Stallion 


Dictator No. 166876—weight 2150. Sound, black, eight 
years old. For sale or trade. 


WH. 0. NOTZ, 

















Creston, leowa. 





$300 More Profit a 









Horses-Mules-Power-Profit . 
Keeping Farm Teams at Low Cost (6 cents) 





Thro’ using your teams in Bigger Units 
And keeping them at Lower Cost 


Methods completely described in booklets, 
(10 cents) 


The two together for 15 cents. 
Published by 


4 HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 
821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Year 
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hi When You Feed 4 
i ¥ 
| MURPHY’S jl 
is —Murphy’s Minerals will hel 
a the Gaus of row feed by Pr A ms 
‘4 up your livestock rations so each 
4 animal will get the most good out 
d of every pound of feed it eats. 
> 2 
a 
i a 
: Murphy’s Minerals Must Make Money for Meryl's Minerale wil el you 
Pu cut costs way down making 
You or You'll Get Your Money Back oy oy pa cae 
We have spent years to develop the best Mineral Feed that scientific brains —! 
and practical mineral feeding experience can produce. We know from those — eee ee rat 
years of research and experience that MURPHY’S Minerals will make more wre hase stecngen tee 
money for you. Yet, we don’t ask you to take our word for it. We stand ready ee ae 
to PROVE to you on your own livestock, right on your own farm—without bea bar ots ee EEO 
° ° . ° _ , inerals t 
your risking a single penny—that Murphy’s Minerals will produce BETTER enema ef the animal’ body to func: 
= . ' 's bod 
‘ aif RESULTS at a LOWER COST and make you a BIGGER PROFIT from your Uomcseit; Gottar Milla end 
JAS. H. M 9 BESS. os A greater resistance against disease. 
MURPHY PRODUCTS CO, _—yyour livestock than any other feeding method you have ever used. 
1 iedilaiebestine littienentateael 
—Murphy’s Minerals will hel 
& pases. el most of your feed lot 
troubles such as necrotic enteritis, 
scours, thumps, worms, sterility, 
e nutritional abortion, garget, goitre, 
and others, d by unbal. d 
rations and improper nutrition. 
& i oieneeeiiteeeeeeall 
st —Murphy’s Minerals will put an end 
E to the worm problem on your farm. 
4 ; Worms can’t thrive in stock that 
re is fed Murphy’s. No more messy 
‘8 worming, no doctoring, no dosing. 
THE ONLY MINERAL FEED ines Rowen ne 
: ° when you feed Murphy’s. 
THATS FULLY GUARANTEED — 
i : —Murphy’s guy mabe bt to 
PF ; ' to pregnant animals, and _ 
4 Just give Murphy’s Mineral Feeds a trial—that’s all we ask—and if you don’t say they are the best jnoune mae See ottpcing— 
by Minerals you have ever used — if they don’t produce better results than you have ever had before — henithior calves, stronger, sturdies 
YOU'LL GET YOUR MONEY BACK. That’s the kind of a square deal GUARANTEE lesahe. 
we put behind Murphy’s Mineral Feeds and it means exactly what it says. That’s your GUARANTEE OD 3 5 
) that Murphy’s are the BEST Mineral Feeds for you to feed. & Bertie RESULTS and Biccak 
y 2 1 tom all livestock. 
: os beg as veri —_ ~ ak —— doing it for thousands of others 
* wi o1 or you. e uar- 
; When You Feed Murphy’s et e Facts antee It. 
@ You don’t have to treat your livestock for worms P . 
when you feed Murphy's from weaning time and feed Whether you are feeding Minerals or not, send the 
it consistently. Murphy’s minerals help to counter- Coupon below and get all the facts about Murphy’s. 
act nutritional troubles which cause unhealthy con- Find out why Murphy’s are SAFE to feed—why we 
ditions in which worms thrive, and thus put an end  yse sterilized Bone Meal Flour instead of rock phos- 
to the worm trouble on your farm. Think what a lot . fecal , 
of trouble and work that will save you. Where else phate for their base- how every ounce of Murphy’s Just fill out and mail coupon and 
can you find a Mineral feed that will do that? has food value and is highly digestible. Contains all we'll mail you postpaid a small sam- 
Where else can you find a brand of Minerals that is essential minerals, but no medicines, fillers or indi- ple bag of Murphy’s Minerals—we 
good enough to be sold on a positive “Money Back gestible materials. Find out why they are more pal- want you to see the BIG difference 
: Guarantee? atable, easier and quicker assimilated in the animal’s between Murphy’s and other minerals. 
4 Why not use Murphy’s Minerals and get this big system and hence more effective—how they will help 
saving—better service and GUARANTEED satisfac- cut your feed costs and overcome most of your feed 

















q tion. The “Murphy Salesman” in your locality will ; ’ 
tell you all about it. If you don’t know him, write lot ee ery day y went — tater . 
for our FREE BOOK and we'll se y is née you are 106in es Prati 
No obligation. a ee See Se ae from your livestock and get results that are GUARANTEED 
—mail the coupon today for Dr. Evvard’s great book on Min- 


rm i eral Feeding and a Free Sample Bag of Murphy’s Minerals. 
Mail This Coupon 


ee eiee Daloston, Wis. EI Would You Like to Work for Us? 


I would like to have you send me free sample bag § . ‘ ; 
g of your Minerals and Dr. Evvard’s book,“‘Minerals We have a few attractive territories for Mineral Feed Salesmen. You 
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and Feeding.” can make More Money selling Murphy’s because it is the only Mineral 
g g Feed = with a Money Back Guarantee and Murphy users are big 
repea uyers. A job with Murphy is a good clean job. You don’t 
® Name .-.-----.---------------2------------" - x have to sell any worm expeller or worm hogs. If you are interested in Send for this -_ 
x rk a position of this kind, write us quick, giving your qualifications, etc. Sample Bag = BAG 
DAE cecciccidcivctntenisnes coe aa and see the — 
difference =i 
| ES sae... MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY __ Wtiitierence (5 1))j33;;);) 011 
as ee ee Dept. 403 BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN _ Minerals. 





